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Art Contest Winning Print 


Here is your opportunity to own a copy 
of this year’s Florida Wildlife art contest 
winning artwork. “Pileated Woodpecker” 
by wildlife artist John Brennan is being 
reproduced as a limited-edition print, 
signed and numbered by the artist. 
Proceeds go the Wildlife Foundation 

of Florida, a not-for-profit, non-political 
organization dedicated to preserving 
Florida’s fish and wildlife for future 


generations. 


Each print is $60 and may be ordered 
by calling toll-free 1-866-967-5600 


or visit www.wildlifefoundation.net. 


2009 Florida Wildlife Art Contest 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is pleased to announce its Contest is open to all artists at least 18 years old, regard- 
less of residency. 
2009 art contest. Winning entries will be published * Participants may submit up to three entries. 


¢ Entries must be unframed artwork submitted as a 35mm 
slide, 4” x 5” transparency or high-resolution digital scan 
on CD (300 dpi and no smaller than 8.5” x 11”) 

¢ Entries must be labeled with artist’s name and name of 


in the July/August 2009 issue of Florida Wildlife 


and posted on the magazine’s Web site. Signed and 


numbered limited-edition prints of the first place BrenOU 
¢ Entries must include a completed and signed entry form 
winning artwork will be available to Florida Wildlife available from www.floridawildlifemagazine.com or 
1-866-967-5600. 
readers. Entry forms and a complete list of rules and * E-mail entries will not be accepted. 
¢ Entries must be received by Friday, Feb. 27, 2009. Entries 
requirements may be found on the magazine’s Web received after this date will be automatically disqualified. 


¢ Entries will be returned beginning in May. Notification of 


site: www. floridawildlifemagazine.com contest results will be mailed to all participants. 
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Director’s Message 


Hunting is a valuable wildlife management tool 


Kenneth D. Haddad 


Executive Director 
Florida Fish 

and Wildlife 
Conservation 
Commission 


This magazine is about 
conservation, and that 
should not be confused 
with mere protection. 
Protecting imperiled 
species is only one 
component of managing wildlife 
populations. Well-regulated hunting is 
another, necessary management tool 
in this era when natural predators 
are, for the most part, absent and 
habitats have shrunk. 

The resulting overpopulation and 
out-of-balance wildlife populations 
can wreck natural systems, especially 
when catastrophic events happen. 
We've seen that happen with starving 
deer in the Everglades when high 
water reduced their food supply and 
suitable habitat. 

Nature no longer can bind its own 
wounds. It needs wise intervention. 
Hunters who pay for conservation 
projects have funded some of the 
greatest success stories for species 
recovery in history — turkey and deer. 

If not for hunters, who else would 
pay the costs of wildlife research, 
land purchases and law enforcement? 
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The licenses and permits purchased 
by Florida’s hunters and the excise 
taxes they pay on their equipment 
largely finance these areas. How 
would Florida’s economy absorb the 
loss of $719 million that hunters 
spend on their pursuit every year? 
What about the 10,300 jobs hunting 
supports? 

Hunting, as a heritage, spawned 
the conservation movement in this 
country, and for more than 50 years, 
it has financed the land acquisition, 
habitat protection and science- 
based management of game species. 
The huge indirect benefit has been 
protection of entire ecosystems, so 
important to conservation of all 
native wildlife. 

Aside from all the economics 
and science, hunting traditions 
have passed from generations to 
generations for many centuries here 
in Florida. Those traditions foster a 
stewardship among hunters for the 
natural systems that sustain life 
on this planet. That translates into 
conservation, and that is the purpose 
of this magazine. FW 
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can be the best time for 


sheeps 


Article and photographs 
by Capt. Fred Everson 


Since they don’t mind cold 
water and they like structure, 
winter sheepshead are easy to 
find. They hang on dock pilings 
and around bridges, with a 
strong preference for brackish 
water, but you also can find 
them offshore on reefs. 


ES hoa 


Capt. Tom Rinehart holds a Bahia Beach reef sheepshead. 


other anglers prefer a sliding 
sinker rig. 

Sheepshead cover a wide 
range of territory throughout the 


congregate in deep water to 
spawn, and they will readily eat 
a live shrimp or a fiddler crab. 
They are omnivorous feeders 


With water temperature in the 
high 50s and low 60s during 
the winter months, saltwater 
angling opportunities are 


somewhat limited. Even cold- 
water-tolerant redfish can 
become finicky. 

One fish that doesn’t mind 
chilly water is the sheepshead. 
In fact, this is probably the 
best time of year to pursue 
the striped fish because they 


that also eat barnacles, oysters 
and even some plant material. 
For Florida anglers, shrimp are 


probably the most accessible bait. 


I prefer medium-sized shrimp for 
sheepshead, and I generally fish 
them whole on a jighead hooked 
through the shrimp’s tail, while 


Western Atlantic Ocean. They 
can be found along the coasts 
from Nova Scotia all the way 

to South America, but are most 
populous in South Florida and 
the Gulf of Mexico. They mature 
in about two years and can grow 
to nearly 30 inches in length 
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and weigh up to 20 pounds, but 
most adults are between 1 and 
8 pounds. The best thing about 
sheepshead is the mild flavored, 
white meat filets. A friend of 
mind says they are akin to 
finned crabmeat — high praise 
indeed. 

Since they don’t mind cold 
water and they like structure, 
winter sheepshead are easy to 
find. They hang around dock 


Top: Shrimp rigged on a jighead is an effective bait for sheepshead. Above: A good- 
sized sheepshead is brought to the boat. Below: Capt. Fred holds a 6.5-pound Bahia 
Beach reef sheepshead. Right: Care should be taken when handling this thorny fish. 
A look inside a sheepshead’s mouth shows its formidable teeth, illustrating why stout 
hooks should be used, because they can easily bite through light wire. 
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pilings and around bridges, with 
a strong preference for brackish 
water, but you can also find them 
offshore on reefs. This makes 
them among the most accessible 
of fish for shore-bound anglers 
in Florida, but catching them 

is hardly a given. A proven 
technique is to scrape some 
barnacles off a piling with a 
shovel or a hoe to put some scent 
in the water and get the fish in 
eating mode. Another common- 
sense trick is to fish where they 
are — close to pilings and other 
structure and not in the middle 
of the river. 

Boaters are handicapped in 
the winter months, at least on 
Florida’s West Coast, because of 
extremely low winter tides. On 
Tampa Bay, where I fish, the 
flats between the mouth of the 
Alafia River and the Sunshine 
Skyway Bridge are mostly high 
and dry at low tide around the 
full and new moons. On high 
tide, sheepshead there head 
for deep holes that are mostly 
inaccessible to all but airboats, 
canoes and kayaks. My friends 
Capt. Mark Thomas and Capt. 
Chet Jennings have airboats for 
just such occasions, and some 
years, the low-water fishing has 
been incredibly productive. 

Sheepshead on clear-water 
flats at high tide are incredibly 
wary. They make even bonefish 
look placid by comparison. I have 
seen a client catch exactly one 
sheepshead on the flats in nearly 
15 years of winter fishing, and 


we were off the boat, wading 
with live shrimp, casting to 
tailing redfish. I see as many 
sheepshead as I do reds on the 
flats in the winter months. The 
sheepshead are simply a lot more 
skittish. 

' When they stack up in the 
passes and holes on low tide in 
winter time, sheepshead will feed 
aggressively on a rising tide. As 
far as I can tell, nothing beats a 
live shrimp on a jighead — a tip I 
got from Capt. Mark Thomas one 
day when he came back to the 
dock with clients and about 30 
sheepshead in the cooler. I didn’t 
envy him the task of cleaning 
them, because they are thorny 
members of the porgy family — 

a much bigger version of their 
aptly named baitfish cousins, 

the pinfish. 

On the West Coast of 
Florida, sheepshead spawn in 
late winter and early spring. 
This is the best time to find them 
on the artificial reefs where 
they will also readily eat a live 
shrimp. I suspect they would eat 
frozen shrimp when the bite is 
hot, but I’ve had my best luck 
with live, medium shrimp. And 
when something works, why fool 
with success? 

On a recent trip with Capt. 
Tom Rinehart of Apollo Beach, 
we hit the Bahia Beach reef 
just south of Tampa and west of 
St. Petersburg. It was a warm 
winter day with clear blue 
skies and light winds — a nice 
day to be on the water, but not 
necessarily the best day to fish. 
Most fish feed more actively 
on a falling barometer and 
sheepshead are no exception. 

A bottom machine is a great 
help when looking for deep- 
water structure, and Tom’s boat 
is well equipped. We drifted 
for about 40 minutes before 
Tom saw something he liked 
on the screen. He threw out a 
marker buoy, and then carefully 
positioned the boat before having 
me throw the anchor. Things 


Sheepshead have well-defined incisors, molars and grinders. There are three rows 
of molars on the upper jaw and two on the lower jaw. These heavy, strong teeth are 
necessary for crushing and grinding the shelled creatures that sheepshead eat. 
Adults commonly weigh 1-8 pounds and are 14-18 inches long. 


began slowly, with only a couple 
of short mangrove snapper to 
show for our effort. 

Then, “Fish on! And it’s a 
good one,” Tom said. 

It was indeed — a 3-pound 
sheepshead soon came to the 
surface. A couple of minutes later 
he hooked up again with a bigger 
fish. Things were looking up. I 
had a couple of hits, but I had yet 
to hook up. Tom was fishing a 
sliding egg sinker rigged above a 
barrel swivel and a plastic bead 
tipped with a 30-pound leader 
and a stout hook. You want a 
rugged hook when fishing for 
sheepshead; these toothy fish 
will bite light wire hooks in half. 
Remember — they chew barnacles 
off pilings for a living. 

I was fishing a 3/8-ounce 
jig with a tail-hooked shrimp, 
but the tide was coming in so 
fast I had difficulty getting it to 
the bottom in 20 feet of water. 

I finally put a half-ounce jig on, 
and that made the difference. I 
was soon hooked up with a fat 
sheepshead. 

We initially put the fish in 


the livewell, but when the bite 
died down, Tom transferred 
them to a cooler filled with ice. 
Sheepshead are a lot easier to 
clean when they are cold, but 
they are difficult under any 
circumstances. The fearsome- 
looking teeth are not the 
problem; it’s the needle-sharp 
spines that can do the most 
damage. I don’t think I have ever 
cleaned one without bleeding. 

Back at the dock, however, 
Tom proved to be a master of 
the filet knife. Indeed, he has an 
extensive knife collection, and 
I was impressed enough to ask 
how he sharpened his knives. He 
made fast work of the four fish 
without bleeding, and soon had a 
zippered plastic bag full of white- 
meat filets. 

The Florida limit for 
sheepshead is a very generous 
10 fish, 12 inches or longer. Not 
that anyone needs to keep that 
many, but sheepshead seem to be 
in no danger of being overfished. 
There is little glamour with 
sheepshead, until you put them 
on the table. FW 
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News & Notes 


Caryville man catches record blue catfish 
Long-time Washington County resident James Mitchell 
caught a new state-record blue catfish Aug. 8 on the 
Choctawhatchee River. 

The state-record blue catfish weighed 64 pounds, 8 
ounces and was 53 1/2 inches long. The fish is 3 pounds 
larger than the previous record, a 61-pound, 8-ounce blue cat 
that came from Little Escambia Creek north of Pensacola. 

FWC fisheries biologists Chris Paxton and Claire Mangum 
met with Mitchell on Aug. 9 in Bonifay and weighed his fish on 
certified scales. 

The 64-year-old Mitchell, who is disabled but still enjoys 
fishing, fished a favorite spot on the Choctawhatchee near 
Caryville. He caught the record catfish at sundown but 
needed the help of his son and grandson to pull the fish over 
the side of his boat. 

He said the 10-minute fight left him worn out. 

Mitchell fishes for catfish often on the river and uses 
bream - his bait of choice. 

He caught the blue cat on a hand-sized bluegill, 6-foot 
rod and bait-caster reel loaded with 50-pound-test line. 

“The bigger the bream the better,” Mitchell said. He 
catches his bream using either a fly rod or cane pole. 

Within the past couple of months, he’s caught big blues 


Hunters, be careful cleaning wild hogs 


The FWC encourages hunters to take precautions when 

dressing and handling harvested wild hogs. 

Wild hogs, though not originally native to Florida, are 
now found within all 67 counties, and like any wild animal, 
can carry parasites and diseases - some of which can be 
transmitted to people. One such disease for hunters to be 
concerned with is swine brucellosis. 

The FWC advises hunters 
handling wild hog carcasses to take 
the following precautions to protect 
themselves from exposure to this 
bacterial disease: 

e Avoid eating, drinking or using 
tobacco when field-dressing or 
handling carcasses. 

¢ Use latex or rubber gloves when 
handling the carcass or raw meat. 

¢ Avoid direct contact with blood, 
reproductive organs and fecal 
matter. Wearing long sleeves, 
eye protection and covering any 
scratches, open wounds or lesions 
will help provide protection. 

¢ Clean and disinfect knives, 
cleaning area, clothing and any 
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James Mitchell with his state-record, 64 1/2-pound blue 
catfish. 
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or channel cats (he’s not sure which) out of the same stretch 
of the river, weighing 40 1/4 and 41 1/2 pounds. 

While blue catfish are found in most of the rivers and 
some creeks in the Panhandle east to the Suwannee River, 
they are not native to the area. They were originally found 
in rivers and tributaries in the Midwest and the Mississippi 
River drainage. Exactly how they made it to Florida waterways 
is unknown. 


other exposed surfaces when finished. 

¢ Wash hands frequently with soap and water. 
When cooking wild hog, as with any wild game, care in 
handling is an important part of disease prevention, and the 
meat should be cooked thoroughly to 170 degrees. Swine 
brucellosis is not transmitted through properly cooked meat. 

“Hunters shouldn't be overly 
concerned with swine brucellosis, but 
they should practice these good- 
hygiene, safety precautions when 
field-dressing wild hogs,” FWC wildlife 
veterinarian Mark Cunningham said. 

Brucellosis in people is called 
undulant fever and could be 
transmitted if a hunter cut himself 
while field-dressing a wild hog or 
was exposed to the animal’s blood 
or bodily fluids. Symptoms include a 
recurrent fever, chills, night sweats, 
weakness, headaches, back pain, 
swollen joints, loss of appetite and 
weight loss. 

Hunters who exhibit these 
symptoms or may have been exposed 
should contact a physician. 


NOLXVd SIMHO. 


Mosquito populations boom, but diseases don’t 


Sometimes, the tiny vampires cover 
Alan Curtis’ legs in writhing black. 
Other times, only a few land for a 
nibble. 

Most days of the year — usually 
during twilight — Curtis, a mosquito 
expert with the Indian River Mosquito 
Control District, treads out into the 
marshes in his shorts and stands for 
what’s called a “landing count.” 

In other words, he counts how 
many mosquitoes show up for dinner 
(i.e., his legs) ina span of 60 seconds. 

“It’s probably about the best 
way to get an estimate of how many 
biting mosquitoes are out there at the 
moment,” Curtis said. “And it’s easy 
to see that it’s a good year for the 
mosquitoes.” 

But it hasn’t been a good year for 
mosquito-borne pathogens. 

Despite great concern earlier 
this year that conditions were ripe for 
outbreaks of mosquito-borne diseases 
such as West Nile virus and eastern 
equine encephalitis, 
researchers at the 
University of Florida’s 
Institute of Food and 
Agricultural Sciences 
say that the largest 
mosquito population 
in the past four years 
doesn’t seem to be 
commonly carrying 
diseases that are a 
threat to humans. 

The lucky turn 
came in the form of 
an unusually intense 
and well-timed dry 
spell earlier this 
year, said Jonathan Day, professor of 
medical entomology at the univer- 
sity’s Florida Medical Entomology 
Laboratory (FMEL). 

Mosquitoes aren't the lone cul- 
prits in the life cycle of pathogens like 
West Nile virus. Their short life spans 
and flight ranges relegate them to 
the position of deliverers of disease. 
Much like the postal service needs 
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Alan Curtis’s legs are covered 
with mosquitoes as he stands for season ends in 
a “landing count” of the insects. 


airplanes, mosquitoes must pass their 
pathogen packages on to birds for the 
diseases to be widely spread. 

The peak time for bird blood 
sucking is during nesting season, 
when the birds are stationary and easy 
targets — usually from April to June. 
However, this year, the dry weather 
during that time meant there was no 
water in which mosquito eggs could 
hatch, and so few birds were infected. 

Florida has had more rain since 
that time and reports show mosquito 
numbers’ are booming. 

Exact numbers are difficult to 
gather because there are a variety 
of methods to evaluate the level of 
mosquito activity. While some counties 
use traps that lure mosquitoes in with 
carbon dioxide, other counties only 
count the number of requests they get 
for mosquito control. Then, of course, 
there are those who offer their own 
bodies as tools of measurement. 

One thing all the methods show, 
though, is that the 
number of mosquitoes 
is “off-scale” — more 
than can be accurately 
measured. 

You shouldn't be 
lulled into not taking 
precautions simply 
because a major 
outbreak is nearly 
impossible. With such 
large numbers of 
mosquitoes, disease 
will continue to be 
a threat until biting 


November. 

For example, there have been 
more than 70 cases of eastern equine 
encephalitis in horses this year, all of 
which occurred in horses that most 
likely weren’t properly vaccinated 
against the disease. Florida residents 
should continue to control local 
mosquito populations by getting rid 
of standing water and protect them- 
selves by wearing repellent. 
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Rare antelope shot; its 
calf dies later 


This female addax and her calf were 
among only 1,000 in existence. 

The FWC’s Wildlife Alert Program 
and the owner of a rare desert 
antelope are offering a combined 
reward of $750 for information 
leading to the arrest of whoever shot 
and killed the addax antelope at 
Pheenix Farm in Putnam County. 

The farm owners found the 
antelope’s body inside a fenced 
pasture the morning of Sept. 14. It 
had been shot to death. Its young 
calf was found that afternoon in a 
nearby building, but it died shortly 
afterwards. 

The addax antelope is one of 
the world’s rarest mammals. It is 
listed as a critically endangered 
species by the International Union 
for Conservation of Nature (IUCN), 
and some scientists estimate there 
are fewer than 500 left in the wild. It 
is well-adapted to its native African 
desert habitat and rarely needs 
water, because it can get most of 
its water needs from the vegetation 
it eats. 

Pheenix Farm is a game farm 
located on C.R. 315 and Hewitt Lake 
Road near Orange Springs. 

Anyone with information 
about this incident should call 
the FWC’s Wildlife Alert Hotline at 
888-404-3922. Callers can remain 
anonymous. 
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Feeding gators leads 
to facing charges 


Three airboat captains in the 
Everglades found out that feed- 
ing alligators doesn't pay. It’s also 
illegal. 


Responding to complaints from 
the public about Everglades airboat 
captains feeding alligators, law 
enforcement officers with the FWC 
conducted an undercover operation 
that resulted in the arrests of Randy 
T. Rothermel and Armando Horta, 
who were charged with feeding 
alligators. Also arrested was John 
D. Pieper who faces charges of 
harassing an alligator. 

On July 12, undercover FWC 
officers were among the many 
tourists who signed up for airboat 
rides at Everglades Holiday Park 
in western Broward County. During 
the tour, the officers witnessed and 
photographed the airboat captains 
feeding large alligators. At one point, 
an alligator, eager for food, bumped 
one of the airboats. Tourists, 
including children, leaned over the 
edge of the airboats to snap photos 
of the approaching alligator. 

“The actions of these 
individuals teach tourists and 
visitors it is OK to feed and touch 
American alligators,” said FWC 
Lt. Rob Laubenberger. “This puts 
the lives of anyone imitating these 
actions in jeopardy. In addition, the 
gators will perceive humans as a 
source of food.” 

To report any wildlife-law 
violation, such as feeding an 
alligator, call the Wildlife Alert 
Hotline at 1-888-404-FWCC (3922). 


News & Notes 


Taking deer from the wild is illegal and dangerous 


In the past year, wildlife authorities 
say there have been five instances 
in which “pet” deer, illegally removed 
from the wild, have turned up in 


neighborhoods and parks in Northwest 


Florida. 

Not only is the practice of taking 
deer out of the wild to make pets out 
of them illegal, deer, as they grow, 
present a serious danger to people. 

In one recent incident, FWC 
Investigator Jerry Shores received a 
call from park personnel at Falling 
Waters State Park when a young 
buck deer with velvet-covered antlers 


showed up with the word “PET” shaved 
into its hair. The 70- to 80-pound deer 


liked to approach people and be fed. 

“It’s pretty obvious someone had 
tried to make a pet of it, then when it 
got bigger they 
either released 
it or dumped 
it in the park,” 
Shores said. 

“The problem is 
when its antlers 
harden in a cou- 
ple of months, 

its disposition 
canchangein _ 
asecondand 8 
hecanattack @ 
people.” Ed 

Shores said ” 
he’s still trying 
to determine 
where the deer came from. The re- 
sponsible person will face charges. 

On May 8, a Santa Rosa County 
woman took her 4-year-old daughter 
outside to pet a doe sporting a collar 
around its neck. The deer had walked 
up to an Allentown home. Everything 
seemed fine at first, but without 
warning, the deer went up on its back 
legs and began flailing away with its 
front legs at the child. 

“The little girl got knocked down, 
but fortunately, she wasn’t seriously 
injured,” Shores said. 

Although the deer ran off into 
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This young buck had to be removed from 
Falling Waters State Park for everyone's safety. 


the woods, it came back later. FWC 
officers were able to track the deer to 
a nearby residence, where the owner 
admitted taking the deer out of the 
wild last summer. 

Shores said the homeowner was 
charged with allowing captive wildlife 
to endanger human safety. 

Arlo Kane is an FWC wildlife 
biologist and knowledgeable about 
deer behavior. He said many people 
don’t realize as deer grow and mature, 
they become dangerous. 

“Bucks, particularly during the fall, 
have a high level of the male hormone 
testosterone, and in the wild, they fight 
and spar with other deer. In captivity 
or as a pet, a human becomes the 
opponent,” Kane said. “There are 
many, many accounts of people being 

Ce 8 AX seriously 
injured or killed 
by deer they 
consider pets.” 

Even does 
in captivity can 
be trouble. 

“Does will 
stand up on 
their hind legs, 
as was the 
case in Santa 
Rosa County, 
and flail with 
their front 
legs,” Kane 
said. “A child, 
or even an adult, who is unaware, can 
be injured. The hooves are basically a 
doe’s only weapon.” 

A huge problem now is what to 
do with pen-raised deer. Years ago, 
most state parks had few deer and 
were willing to take them, but that’s no 
longer the case. Because of concerns 
about safety and liability issues, fewer 
places are willing to take them. 

Anyone with information about 
illegally kept deer or other wildlife 
violations, should call the Wildlife Alert 
Hotline at 1-888-404-FWCC (3922). 
Callers can remain anonymous. 
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COMMON FISHES CAUGHT FROM 
MONROE COUNTY BRIDGES 
KNOW YOUR FISH « KNOW YOUR LIMITS - FISH RESPONSIBLY 
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New fishing signs posted on Keys bridges te 


Officers from the FWC and the Monroe County Sheriff’s Office per F aoe 
teamed up to educate anglers about varieties of fish, many of = | ses 

. . . . . A nt, & semana sare hor 
which are being illegally harvested in very high numbers in the ora.anaon pore 
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The officers posted signs on 24 fishing bridges in the ae iret 
Keys, from Key Largo to Key West. The signs illustrate the most 
common types of fish caught at the bridges, including snapper, 

snook, shark and grouper. They also show the names of the fish 


in Spanish and English, as well as the size and bag limits. 


Many of the fish being caught from the bridges are not legal Eby =X eS 8 


IF YOU DON'T KNOW - LET IT GO 


to take, according to FWC officers. The officers repeatedly cite = peeecretd 

fishermen with multiple fishing violations, such as keeping fish | ALL FISHERIES VIOLATIONS ARE ARRESTABLE OFFENSES 
over the bag limit, catching fish out of season, and keeping fish tt ie NN ang A te a ah et alla 
under the minimum legal size. ——— an nome 
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“We want to make sure the public is aware of fishing 
regulations,” said Officer David Dipre. “Many fishermen who 
receive warnings or citations say they didn’t know there were 
regulations in place. While many fishermen may be telling the 
truth, others may not. By putting up these signs, we’re increasing 
awareness and eliminating the ‘I didn’t know’ excuse.” 

For more information on fishing regulations, go to MyFWC. 
com and click on “Fishing.” 


| 
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South Florida water managers go fishing: hook, line and ultrasonic transmitter 


Catching a fish has a whole new meaning when the snook on at a frequency above what the human ear can hear. Arrays of 
the end of the line helps scientists manage the Loxahatchee automated listening devices are submerged throughout the 
River system and educates college students and the public. Loxahatchee River to record the movements of each fish. The 
The South Florida Water Management District (SFWMD) data are recorded and uploaded to the Web site. 
is sponsoring a student internship program at Florida Researchers and graduate students in the marine 
International University to monitor the movement patterns sciences program at Florida International University are 
of common snook (Centropomus undecimalis) in the conducting the internship project in collaboration with 
Loxahatchee River. Researchers and the public can track the SFWMD and the Loxahatchee River District. The fish 
movements of the fish, an important recreational species in monitoring research is one of several efforts that will provide 
South Florida, on the Web at www.adoptafish.net. data to help the SFWMD manage freshwater flows in the 
The internship supports a research effort that starts with Loxahatchee for the health of the river’s ecosystem. 
catching snook and implanting a tiny transmitter in each fish’s Even minor fluctuations in river conditions, such as salin- 
body. The ultrasonic device periodically emits a unique sound ity or temperature, can affect feeding and/or growth of fish. 


For example, freshwater discharges into the Northwest Fork 
of Loxahatchee River can be extremely variable between the 
wet and the dry seasons. The discharge has an influence on 
salinity, which may impact fish movement patterns. 

Linking fish movement patterns to freshwater input is 
important to future water management planning. The project 
also will help train scientists and students studying estuarine 
systems and promote stewardship of local water resources. 

The Loxahatchee River is the southernmost tributary 
of the Indian River Lagoon. More information about the 
Loxahatchee River is available on the District’s Web site at 
www.sfwmd.gov. 
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Nature Conservancy 
donates 3,000-acre 
preserve to UF 

The Nature Conservancy (TNC) 
donated approximately 3,000 

acres to the University of Florida 
(UF) Foundation Inc. to expand the 
Ordway-Swisher Biological Station. 
The donation expands the biological 
station in Putnam County to a 9,100- 
acre site for natural areas research 
and environmental education. 

“From wetlands to sandhills, the 
Ordway-Swisher Biological Station 
spans one of the rarest collections 
of imperiled land types in the nation 
—a precious rarity that makes it the 
perfect laboratory for measuring the 
effects of environmental change,” UF 
President Bernie Machen said. 

The Ordway-Swisher Biological 
Station is a year-round biological 
field station established for the 
long-term study and conservation 
of unique ecosystems through 
management, research and 
education. 

Now, the formalization of UF 
ownership will facilitate the devel- 
opment of teaching, research and 
preservation efforts on the site, 
said John Hayes, chairman of UF's 
Department of Wildlife Ecology and 
Conservation in the Institute of Food 
and Agricultural Sciences. 

“This paves the way for a 
number of collaborative projects that 
build on both UF's and TNC’s goals 
and is an important milestone in the 
station's path to becoming a globally 
significant research and education 
site,” Hayes said. 

The biological station is the 
future site of the Natural Areas 
Training Academy, where Nature 
Conservancy scientists and 
University of Florida educators 
provide conservation practitioners 
with courses on land management 
skills and techniques, such as 
conducting prescribed burns and 
biological monitoring. 


News & Notes 


Butterfly watching can take wing with new publications 


Butterfly lovers used to catch and 
collect the insects, but in recent years, 
just watching them has become popu- 
lar - and University of Florida (UF) 
experts Say it could boost scientific 
research and economic development. 

To encourage hobbyists, UF 
recently issued four publications 
aimed at newcomers, written by Jaret 
Daniels, an assistant professor with 
UF's Institute of Food and Agricultural 
Sciences (IFAS). 

The publications, produced in 
collaboration with the FWC, cover 
butterfly watching basics, Florida 
butterfly gardening, 50 common 
butterflies of Florida and a butterfly 
checklist. ; ee 


For those who want to become 
more involved, there’s the Florida 
Butterfly Monitoring Network (FBMN), 
a statewide organization based at UF’s 
McGuire Center and found at www. 
flbutterflies.net. 

To help UF scientists keep tabs 
on local populations, FBMN trains 
volunteers to observe butterflies and 
report data, Daniels said. By sharing 
information with policymakers and 
land managers, FBMN promotes 
conservation and public awareness. 

The health of butterfly 
populations in an area can provide a 
yardstick for gauging the ecosystem’s 
overall health, said Akers Pence, 

aaa FBMN state 


They're sold “program 
as a package, coordinator 
titled Florida and one 
Butterfly of Daniels’ 
Encounters, postdoctoral 
available for associates. 
$7 from UF's 5 Butterflies 
IFAS Extension 3 are well-suited 
Bookstore or at 5 7 to this type of 
. fo) 
www.ifasbooks. ~ The Florida duskywing, found in South Florida ae , 
ufl.edu. and the Keys, is a species of special concern, Pecause they're 
“Butterfly large and easy 


watching is a good activity for families 
because it doesn’t require you to 

get up at 6 a.m.—you can get up 

at 10 a.m. and not miss anything,” 
said Daniels, assistant director for 
research with the McGuire Center for 
Lepidoptera and Biodiversity at the 
Florida Museum of Natural History. 

Butterflies are typically active 
during the summer and most can be 
found near flowering plants, he said. 
Some species prefer sun, others like 
shade. Florida is home to 187 butterfly 
species, about 10 percent of them 
found nowhere else. 

All that’s needed is patience, sun- 
block and the ability to recognize a few 
common species, Daniels said. But it 
doesn’t hurt to take along a butterfly 
field guide, binoculars and a notebook 
and pen to record observations. 
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to identify, Pence said. 

Those characteristics are part 
of the reason butterflies could play 
a larger role in Florida’s ecotourism 
industry, said Anne Glick, FWC section 
leader for wildlife viewing partnership 
and outreach. 

Commission personnel developed 
the idea for the butterfly-watching 
publications several years ago, Glick 
said. It’s part of a larger FWC effort to 
spur interest in Florida ecotourism. 

Later this year, FWC will begin 
providing butterfly-watching infor- 
mation at many sites in the eastern 
section of the Great Florida Birding 
Trail. The agency is also working with 
UF to establish a demonstration 
butterfly garden at the Chinsegut 
Nature Center near Brooksville, 
scheduled to open in November. 


Volusia County lakes get new manatee zone markers 


The FWC is replacing deteriorated manatee zone markers on 
lakes George, Dexter and Woodruff along the St. Johns River 
in Volusia County. 

To reduce boater confusion, the FWC is installing 
additional buoys to mark the boundaries of the regulatory 
zones more clearly on the three lakes. 

“Over the past 10 years, some of the regulatory signs 
have become inadequate. This installation effort will aid 
public awareness of the manatee zones and enable law 


enforcement officers to enforce the zones accurately,” said Lt. 


Bill Hightower of the FWC’s Division of Law Enforcement. 
The new markers will complement a waterway marker 
repair project completed in the area last year. Work on the 
signs began in September with completion due sometime in 
the fall. The work includes removing two bare pilings that are 
a potential hazard to navigation. 
In July 2005, the FWC assumed responsibility for the 


regulatory markers from the Florida Inland Navigation District. 


For more information, visit MyFWC.com and click on 
the “Boating” link to access up-to-date information on state 
manatee protection and boating safety regulations and maps. 


Florida Wildlife Magazine wins eight “Charlie” Awards at state conference 


Sponsored annually by the Florida Magazine Association 
(FMA), the Charlie Awards honor publishing excellence in the 
state of Florida. This year’s awards were presented at the 
FMA’s Annual Conference, Aug. 24-23 at Universal Orlando's 
Portofino Bay Hotel. 

The 2008 awards competition included 75 categories in 
the areas of General Excellence, Editorial Excellence, Design 
Excellence and Printing Excellence. Florida Wildlife was 
honored with eight awards in six categories: 

Best Overall Use of Photography - Bronze 

Best Service Feature - Gold 

“Wildlife Photography” by Robert J. La Follette, May/June 
Best Service Feature - Bronze 

“Florida Invaders” by Sandy Beck, May/June 


Best Department - Gold 
“FWM Identification Chart” 
Best Department - Silver 
“Field Notes” 
Best Single, Original Color Photo - Silver 
“Mockingbird” by Johnny Villaronga, November/December 
Best Illustration - Silver 
“Sargassum Fish” by Fritz Seegers, May/June 
Best House Ad - Silver 
“Law Enforcement - Airboat” 
Since its inception in 1954, FMA has become the largest 
state magazine association in the nation, made up of more 
than 200 publishing professionals based in this state. 
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News & Notes 


Chronic wasting disease not detected in Florida’s deer herd 


After extensive testing, the FWC has 
not found any evidence of chronic 
wasting disease (CWD) in the state’s 
white-tailed deer population. 

The FWC tested 560 free-ranging 
deer during the past year and more 
than 3,500 deer during the past six 
years, with no CWD-positive results. 

“While we can never say that 
Florida is entirely free of the disease 
without testing every deer, this sample 
size gives us confidence that if CWD is 
present in Florida, it is at low levels,” 
Dr. Mark Cunningham, FWC’s wildlife 
veterinarian, said. “However, even low 
numbers of CWD-positive deer would be cause for concern, so 
we plan to continue testing for the foreseeable future.” 

CWD is a contagious neurological disease that has 
been found in captive and wild mule deer, white-tailed deer, 
moose and Rocky Mountain elk within several Midwestern 
and Western states. The disease causes degeneration of the 
brains of infected animals, resulting in emaciation, abnormal 
behavior, loss of bodily functions and death. 

Thus far, no Southeastern state, including Florida, has 
been hit by the deer disease. 

To reduce the chances of CWD entering Florida, the state 
prohibits importing live deer unless they come from a herd 
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Missing tiger found by FWC officers 


Swift response by FWC law enforcement and other officers 
averted potential tragedy when a lion and Bengal tiger 
escaped from their cage at McCarthy's Wildlife Sanctuary 
in Palm Beach County. The adult tiger and lion escaped 
sometime late Aug. 19 or early the following morning. 

An employee of the sanctuary called the FWC the 
morning of Aug. 20 to report the animals had escaped. Within 
two hours, the FWC and representatives from Busch Wildlife 
Sanctuary had captured both animals on the property and 
returned them to secure cages. 

McCarthy's Wildlife Sanctuary has been operated by 
Mark McCarthy as a traveling educational exhibit since the 
mid-1980s. McCarthy also holds a wildlife rehabilitation 
permit. The sanctuary houses one lion, six tigers, five cougars, 
five leopards and other cats. 

The FWC last inspected the facility on Jan. 29 and found 
no problems, except for an unlocked venomous reptile cage. 

“The sanctuary has a good record with the FWC,” said 
Capt. John West, FWC’s captive wildlife coordinator. “They 
have met caging and sanitation requirements and have the 
required permits.” 
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that has been certified CWD-free for 
five or more years and carcasses of 
any species of deer, elk or moose from 
14 states and two Canadian provinces 
where CWD has been detected. 
Chronic wasting disease has 
been detected in New Mexico, 
Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Montana, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
New York, West Virginia, and Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, Canada. Visit the 
CWD Alliance Web site at www.cwd- 
info.org for up-to-date CWD reporting. 
Once again, this hunting season, 
the FWC is turning to hunters and members of the public for 
assistance in helping monitor the state’s deer herd for CWD. 
“We're asking hunters to report any sightings of sickly 
or scrawny-looking deer, or deer found dead of unknown 
causes,” Cunningham said. “If you see such a deer, call toll- 
free 1-866-CWD-WATCH (293-9282). Please do not handle 
the deer. Wildlife biologists will respond, and if necessary, 
collect deer tissue for testing. It’s important to contact us 
as soon as possible, because such testing must take place 
within 48 hours of a deer’s death to yield reliable results.” 
More information about CWD surveillance in Florida is 
available at MyFWC.com/cwd. 


The escaped tiger rests in its cage at McCarthy's Wildlife 
Sanctuary after being captured by FWC and other officers. 

Following the incident, the FWC inspected the entire 
property. Investigators determined that the gate hinges on 
the enclosure were improperly secured, which allowed the 
animals to push the gate off its hinges. Mark McCarthy was 
cited for keeping the animals in an unsafe manner, resulting 
in a threat to the public. In addition to the citation, FWC 
inspectors issued three warnings relating to other cages on 
the property. 
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FWC officer sets new world record at police games 


He took the gold medal and set a new 
world’s record for weightlifting. No, he 
wasn’t a participant in the Olympics 
in Beijing. These games were a little 
closer to home. 

FWC Officer Billy Giles took them 
by storm at the 2008 
International Police 
& Fire Games held at 
the Walt Disney World 
Resort Aug. 16-23. 

These 
games provide 
the opportunity 
for world-class 
competition among 
law enforcement 
officers in more 
than 40 different 
sports, while offering 
the competitors a 
chance to get to z 
know their global 2 
colleagues, according @ 
to game officials. More than 6,000 
law enforcement and fire personnel 
participated in this event. 

Giles, a K-9 officer assigned 
to Columbia County, participated 
in the powerlifting games, where 
competitors were required to do the 
squat, dead lift and bench press for 
their scores. The old record for the 
bench press was 430 pounds. Giles 
topped that by pressing 455. 

“Actually, | should have had 475, 
but my arm was out of position,” Giles 
said. “My total score was 1,455. | 
lifted 500 pounds in the squat, 500 
pounds in the dead lift and benched 
455,” 

Second place came in at 1,405 
pounds, and third lifted a total of 
1,400. 

Giles participated in the Florida 
Police and Fire Games in June. 

“| started training in January 
and wanted to see what | could do. | 
got three silver medals at the Florida 
games,” Giles said. “I lifted a total of 
1,205 pounds in June. So | increased 


my total by 250 pounds at the 
International games.” 

Giles credits his success to 
serious training at the Future Fitness 
gym in Lake City. 

“My trainer, Toby Irby, really 
helped me,” Giles 
said. “He showed 
me techniques that 
allowed me to lift 
more weight.” 

In addition 
to the two gold 
medals Giles won 
at the International 
games (both for 
weightlifting), he 
received a silver 
medal for arm 
wrestling. 

Next on the 
agenda for Giles 
is the World Police 
and Fire Games 
scheduled to be held in British 
Columbia next year. Giles said he 
wants to stay in shape and set another 
record in 2009. 

“Officer Billy Giles is an 
exceptional officer with a desire to 
protect Florida’s natural resources 
and the people he serves. He’s a K-9 
handler who can be called out to work 
the 17 counties in the North Central 
Region with his four-legged ‘partner,’ 
Parker,” said Capt. Roy Brown, area 
supervisor at the Lake City regional 
office. 

Giles has a strong work ethic 
and a drive to succeed both on and 
off duty as demonstrated by his 
involvement with the Police Olympics, 
Brown pointed out. 

“He keeps himself in top physical 
condition, which enables him to 
perform the arduous requirements 
of being an FWC K-9 Officer,” Brown 
said. “We're proud of Officer Giles’s 
accomplishments and proud to 
have him as a member of the FWC’s 
Division of Law Enforcement.” 


Make way for manatees 
heading for warmer water 


Florida manatees are on the move, 
seeking warm-water sites to spend 
the winter. That means boaters must 
look out for Florida’s official marine 
mammal and for changing speed 
zones on waterways. 

Manatees generally start 
traveling to warm water when the air 
temperature drops below 50 degrees 
or when the water temperature dips 
to 68 degrees. 

The FWC changes seasonal 
speed zone signs in mid-November 
on many waterways to accommodate 
manatee migration. 

Boaters should scan the water 
near or in front of the boat looking 
for swirls resembling a large foot- 
print, a repetitive line of half-moon 
swirls, a mud trail or a snout or fluke 
(tail) breaking the water's surface. 


Kipp Frohlich, leader of 
the FWC’s Imperiled Species 
Management Section, said boat- 
ers can help manatees have a safe 
migration by doing the following: 
¢ Stay in marked channels. 
¢ Wear polarized sunglasses to 
improve vision. 

* Obey posted boat speed zones. 

¢ Use poles, paddles or trolling mo- 
tors when near manatees. 

* Have someone help scan the 
water when under way. 

“If you think you see a manatee, 
give it plenty of room because it may 
not be alone. It may have a calf or 
be traveling with other manatees,” 
Frohlich said. 

For more information, visit 
MyFWC.com/manatee. 
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News & Notes 


Land will help save gopher tortoises 


The Nature Conservancy has donated two sites and sold 
another totaling nearly 1,000 acres to the FWC that will help 
protect the gopher tortoise, newly listed as a threatened 
species. 

FWC purchased the 720-acre Davidson Ranch in 
Gilchrist County July 15 from The Nature Conservancy. In 
late June, FWC accepted the Conservancy's donation of the 
320-acre Janet Butterfield Brooks Preserve and the 
30-acre Chinsegut Hill tract, both in Hernando County. 

The conservancy sold the property at a significant dis- 
count to the state - $2 million versus the FWC appraisal of 
$6.2 million - to advance the protection of the tortoise. 

Davidson Ranch, located in an area of increasing rural 
ranchette development, is a beautiful, old-growth longleaf 
pine sandhill forest with scattered oaks and wiregrass 
ground cover essential for a number of listed species, 
including gopher tortoise and Sherman’s fox squirrel. It is 
potentially critical habitat for other rare species such as 
eastern indigo snake and southeastern kestrel. 

“With the listing of the gopher tortoise as threatened 
in April, developers can no longer acquire incidental take 
permits and either need to conserve tortoises or relocate 
them to quality sites. This transaction will help FWC do 
that,” said Wendy Caster, the conservancy’s senior field 
representative who negotiated the project. 


The gopher tortoise is referred to as a “keystone species,” 
because many other species rely on the gopher’s burrow 
for their own shelter, including frogs, snakes and mice. 


The Butterfield Brooks tract also contains high-quality, 
old-growth longleaf pine-dominated sandhill habitat and 
will be managed with gopher tortoise mitigation park 
management funds. FWC land management activities will 
be focused on providing optimum habitat for listed wildlife 
populations. The Chinsegut tract, also composed of sandhill 
habitat, will become a part of the Chinsegut Wildlife and 
Environmental Area and will provide more area for the public 
to enjoy wildlife observation. 
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Flatwoods salamander now classified as 
two species - frosted and reticulated 


The frosted flatwoods salamander (above) tends to be larger 
than the reticulated flatwoods salamander and has longer 
fore and hind limbs, and a longer, wider and deeper head. 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has announced a change 
in the classification of the flatwoods salamander into two 
species and a proposed change in the status of one of 
those species. The service also proposed a combined 

total of 30,628 acres of critical habitat between both 
salamander species in three states, and announced the 
availability of the draft economic analysis associated with 
the proposed designation. 

The flatwoods salamander was listed as threatened 
under the Endangered Species Act in 1999. Recent studies 
split the flatwoods salamander into two species - the 
frosted flatwoods salamander and the reticulated flatwoods 
salamander. The service proposed endangered status for 
the reticulated while retaining threatened status for the 
frosted. 

As for critical habitat for the frosted flatwoods 
salamander, approximately 23,132 acres across portions 
of Florida and South Carolina are proposed. Seven critical 
habitat units are proposed within five counties of Florida, 
east of the Apalachicola-Flint river drainage. 

Approximately 7,496 acres across portions of 
Florida and Georgia are proposed as critical habitat for 
the reticulated salamander. Ten critical habitat units are 
proposed within seven counties in Florida west of the 
Apalachicola-Flint river drainage. 

Critical habitat is a term defined in the Endangered 
Species Act (ESA). It refers to specific geographic areas 
that are essential to the conservation of a threatened 
or endangered species and which may require special 
management considerations or protection. The designation 
of critical habitat will help ensure federal agencies and the 
public are aware of the flatwoods salamander’s habitat 
needs. 
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FWC officer pulls victim from fiery crash 


FWC Officer Bret Gill is 
credited with saving the 
life of a woman after 

he risked his own life to 
enter a vehicle on fire to 
pull her to safety. 

The incident 
occurred July 17 at 1 
a.m. on County Road 231 
near State Road 100, in 
Union County. 

Gill was off-duty and 
on his way home when 
he saw a visibly dis- 
tressed woman running 
down the road. She waved him down and told him there was 
a crash and a car was on fire. He called 9-1-1 and followed 
the woman to the crash site where he saw a crowd of people 


Florida ranch recognized for conservation efforts < 


Finding a balance between farming, ranching and 
conservation is not an impossible task. Just ask the FWC 
about the Longino Ranch in Arcadia, and a success story for 
conservation emerges. 
As a result of effectively managing private lands with 
wise conservation practices, the Longino Ranch received 
the Private Lands Fish and Wildlife Stewardship award from 
the National Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies at its 
annual conference on Sept. 10 in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Nominations for this award are made by fish and wildlife 
agencies around the country. The FWC nominated Longino 
Ranch for its outstanding commitment and stewardship 
in preserving the environmentally-sensitive land while still 
managing a successful cattle, citrus and timber operation. 
“The Longino family has led the way for more than 50 
years in balancing the needs of the land with the needs of a 
business,” said Tim Breault, the FWC’s director of the Division 
of Habitat and Species Conservation. “The FWC encourages 
other farmers and landowners to look to this ranch as a role 
model for how to balance through diversification and a willing- 
ness to do what is right for wildlife and the environment.” 
Berryman T. “Buster” Longino began running the 8,000- 
acre ranch in Southwest Florida in the 1950s. His father 
and grandfather purchased the property in 1934 and ran 
a turpentine camp there. After Buster earned a degree at 
the University of Florida in the 1950s, he helped his father 
diversify after the turpentine industry closed. Buster ran the 
operations at the ranch until recently. John Minton, nephew to 
Buster, accepted the award in Saratoga Springs. 


around the car, which was nearly fully engulfed in flames. 

“She (the passenger) was lying across her seat and her 
legs and shirt were on fire,” Gill said. “I grabbed her by her 
arms and pulled her out, and then | rolled her on the ground 
to put the fire out.” 

According to witnesses, the car struck a power pole after 
the driver ran a stop sign and lost control. The driver perished 
in the fiery crash before Gill arrived. While the officer and 
bystanders waited for the ambulance, the vehicle exploded. 
Gill was unharmed, and there were no other injuries. 

The 28-year-old victim was flown to Shands Hospital at 
the University of Florida for treatment. 

Gill’s supervisor, Capt. Roy Brown, praised the officer 
who has been with the FWC for three and a half years. 

“There were people standing around before he got 
there, but no one did what Bret did,” Brown said. “He’s an 
outstanding officer. He has a real concern for his community 
and he’s well-known and well-liked.” 


Buster Longino with a Braford cow on the Longino Ranch. 

The FWC’s Landowner Assistance Program partners with 
private landowners to achieve conservation benefits on pri- 
vate lands. The Longino Ranch has been an active participant 
in this program. 

Chris Wynn heads up this program for the FWC, and he 
said the Longino Ranch has made the partnership successful. 

“They developed conservation easements in perpetuity 
on half of the property,” Wynn said. 

One research project by the FWC on this property in- 
volves tracking turkeys to determine wild turkey movements, 
nesting, reproduction and populations. Wynn also cited 
Longino Ranch’s willingness to participate in outreach activi- 
ties by hosting wildlife-related workshops and field days. 

“Their willingness and attention to managing Longino 
Ranch for wildlife while managing for other natural resources 
brought them to our attention,” Breault said. “They have been 
active partners in finding ways to effectively farm the land 
while protecting it for future generations.” 
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Hidden treasures 


Babcock Ranch 


Article and photographs by Malcolm J. Brenner 


I worked as a wilderness tour guide at Babcock 
Ranch, now the Babcock Ranch Preserve, for 15 
months, just before and after the State of Florida 
acquired it from the Babcock family in 2006. I was 
able to see it cycle through all four seasons, and 
while there I shot some of the best nature pictures 
I’ve ever taken. 

The 73,000-acre ranch supports an astonishing 
profusion of Florida wildlife, everything from 
seldom-seen panthers and black bears to the more- 
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common raccoons, opossums, armadillos, otters 
and white-tailed deer. In the dry season, alligators 
stack up like firewood around the few remaining 
waterholes. Often on my morning commute, I could 
watch flocks of Osceola turkeys foraging in the cow 
pastures or admire the courtship pas de deux of 
sandhill cranes. 

One of the geographic features that 
distinguishes Babcock Ranch from the Babcock- 
Webb Wildlife Management Area, just on the other 


side of State Road 31, is the ranch’s Telegraph 


Cypress Swamp. It was given that name because an 
early 20th century telegraph company tried to run a 


wire there that would have connected Havana with 
Tampa and the Eastern Seaboard. After finding 
themselves up to their keisters in alligators, the 
intrepid engineers decided the money for a little 
extra wire to run the line down the newly-paved 
state road was well-spent. 

During Southwest Florida’s rainy season, 

June through September, huge sheets of water 
sluice through the swamp on their way to the 
Calloosahatchee River drainage and the Gulf of 
Mexico. They nourish the stands of bald cypress 
trees that give the swamp its wonderfully creepy 
“Jurassic Park” air. 

On any given day at the ranch, I might be 
taking tickets, clerking in the gift shop or — my 
favorite — giving narrated tours as I drove a 
camouflaged school bus with one hand on the 
microphone and one on the wheel. The tour ran 
through all five of the ranch’s ecosystems: man- 
made pastureland, piney flatwoods, marsh, swamp 
and hardwood hammocks. 

Tourists who rode the bus (which management 
euphemistically called a “swamp buggy”) paid $20 
to get a 90-minute rolling glimpse of this zoological 
abundance. When my workday was done, I could go 
hang out. Therein lay all the difference. 


Nature photography is a waiting game. Arriving 


on a scene, you inevitably disturb the subjects 
and disrupt the activities you are attempting to 


Above: Two North American river otters take a dip. 

Adults reach 3-4 feet in length and weigh 10-20 pounds. 
Males are usually larger than females. Below: Several 
large alligators gather around one of Babcock Ranch’s 
waterholes. Left: Osceola wild turkeys, the smallest of the 
wild turkey subspecies, forage in a pasture. Facing page: It 
takes great patience, and more than a little luck, to capture 
a photograph of a Florida panther in the wild. 


document. Patience is required, and the successful 
wildlife photographer learns to sit still and wait for 
his or her presence to be accepted. Only then, can 
you hope to see the animals in their normal routine. 

Another factor in my favor was that I was at the 
ranch earlier, and stayed later, than the tourists. 
Since wildlife tends to be more active in the early 
morning and early evening, I was there during 
prime viewing hours. 
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As far as access, my boss told me I could go 
anywhere the tour bus went, about a 5-mile loop. 
This included two excellent viewing sites in the 
swamp, a spillway and a bridge across a scenic 
bayou. I interpreted this restriction liberally, until 
the morning my boss caught me climbing a rotting, 
80-year-old railroad trestle near the spillway to get 
a better angle on a large alligator. 

“Malcolm, what are you doing up there?” she 
yelled. 

Startled, the alligator crashed into the water, 
and I lost the shot. I climbed down, slightly 
shamefaced at having been caught in the act, took a 
scolding and, thereafter, kept my feet on the ground. 

Occasionally, however, I ventured off the beaten 
path, always aware of the risk of getting caught or 
attacked by a defensive mother alligator, but I never 
was. The rewards were worthwhile: photographs of 
enormous bald cypress knees, hidden gator pools 
and spectacular fall foliage unseen by visitors. 

When I realized the photographic possibilities 
the ranch offered, I invested in better equipment 
than most tourists carry — an expensive 400 mm 
lens, which on my digital SLR camera gave 
me the equivalent of a 13x spotting scope. The 
magnification was great, but I usually ended 
up lugging a sturdy tripod around to steady the 
camera. 

Still, a considerable amount of luck was 
required to get great shots, plus, of course, it was all 
a question of timing and awareness. 

“Fighting anhingas,” (right), happened this 
way — I was aiming at a pair of great blue herons 
and paying no attention at all to the anhingas, 
which were about 100 feet upstream from my 
location next to the spillway. I was playing with 
shallow focus and had the lens wide open. Suddenly, 
in my right eye’s peripheral vision, a depth charge 
exploded. At least that’s what it looked like —a 
sudden, violent eruption of spray. 

I whirled the lens 90 degrees right, firing as 
fast as the camera’s drive would let me, before I 
even had the shot framed. I got off two exposures, 
one second apart, before it was all over and the 


Left, top: Cranes have a unique courtship ritual, which 
involves “dancing” and stick-tossing. During the dance, 

the crane “bows” by lowering its neck, bending down and 
extending its wings. Left: The Sherman’s fox squirrel, listed 
as a species of special concern, occurs in peninsular 
Florida. They are almost twice the size of the common gray 
squirrel and weigh 1 to 3 pounds. Their coloration varies 
from buff to gray to black, and their undersides may be 
tan, gold or reddish. Typical specimens have white noses 
with black faces and feet. Facing page: Female anhingas 
are brown with lighter necks and heads. They are less 
aggressive than the males, which defend their territories 
with extensive wing-spreading and beak-snapping displays 
and occasional fighting. Females will defend their nests. 
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antagonists parted ways. I am lucky the pro-grade 
camera was in point-and-shoot mode, and somehow 
managed to focus the 400 mm lens on the elusive, 
moving subjects faster than I could have manually. 
Because I still had the lens wide-open, the camera 
chose a very fast shutter speed, 1/2000 of a second, 
to compensate, which effectively froze the violence 
mid-wingbeat. 

When I reviewed the shots on the monitor a 
few seconds later, I knew I had something special. 
It was early December, and the female anhingas 
probably were fighting over nesting territory. They 
sent so much water flying that each droplet, acting 
like a miniature lens, refracted the light and gave 
the image an indelible softness. Their necks are 
coiled, serpent-like, for the deadly lunge and parry 
that could end not only the quarrel, but one of the 
duelists’ lives. 


One second later, the anhinga on the left 
launched just such a strike, which the anhinga 
on the right barely avoided. But their figures are 
confused, and the image lacks the drama of the 
earlier shot. 

“Fighting anhingas’ is the finest wildlife shot 
I have taken so far in my career, and it happened 
entirely by accident. But it’s no accident that it 
happened at Babcock Ranch. 

Since the Babcocks acquired the property 
in 1914, they set a high standard for conserving 
the ranch’s natural resources. I hope Florida and 
Kitson & Partners, its associate in the ranch’s 
management, will successfully balance the planned 
development with the ongoing needs of the native 
wildlife to preserve this unique piece of “old Florida” 
for future generations to admire and enjoy. FW 
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Me 


doesn’t have a brain in its head 


ee 


By Henry Cabbage ~ Photographs by Zig Leszczynski 


A sea star — what we used to call a starfish — has a 
pretty elaborate nervous system but not a brain in 
its head. In fact, it doesn’t exactly have a head. 

It has a mouth in the middle of its underside, 
and it has microscopic eyes (actually “eyespots”) 
that can detect light, but they are on the tips of its 
arms (which are called rays). 

Sea stars do have internal skeletons, but they 
don’t rely on joints to move around. 

Under their arms they have hundreds of “tube 
feet.” On top of the sea star you can find a white 
spot, slightly off center. (The center is called the 
disk, by the way.) The sea star sucks in water there, 
and the water runs through its body and to the tube 
feet and operates them like hydraulic machinery. 
Some species can move around surprisingly quickly 
on these tube feet, and use them to burrow into 
sand to hide from predators and locate prey. 

The tube feet also have little suction cups on the 
bottom, and they enable sea stars to hold onto, and 
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sometimes pry open, clams and oysters and other 
prey. 

Now here’s where it gets even more interesting. 
Sea stars have two stomachs, one of which they can 
force out through the mouth and into a shellfish 
and start digesting it inside the shellfish’s shell. 
The sea star’s ability to digest food outside its own 
body enables it to eat things that are too large to 
take in through the mouth. Most of the digestion 
takes place in this “cardiac stomach.” Finally, they 
drag the food into the body and send it on to another 
stomach for a little more digestion and transfer to 
the arms where food gets absorbed and stored. 

They also eat dying fish or other creatures that 
are too slow to flee, and there is evidence they feed 
on particles suspended in sea water. 

Most sea stars can grow new arms if one gets 
bitten off or is otherwise lost, and the lost arm can 
become a separate sea star if it includes a good 
chunk of the disc. With one species, you could chop 


the animal into pieces, and all the pieces, including 
the ones without a piece of the disc, will develop into 
complete sea stars. There is a tale that years ago, 
some commercial shellfish fishermen learned that 
the hard way when they routinely chopped up sea 
stars to eliminate the competition for the resource, 
and only succeeded in creating more sea stars. 
Scientists say that’s just a tale, though. 

Sea stars also reproduce by mating. All the 
males and most of the females just expel the 
reproductive raw material into the water and leave 
it to chance for things to come together. In some 
species the females brood their eggs in pouches or 
the second stomach. Others cement them to the body 
surface or the sea floor. 

Once fertilization takes place, the embryo 
develops and settles to the bottom and starts to 
develop the characteristic arms — usually five arms, 
but sometimes more or less. Some have dozens of 
arms. 


As the name suggests, brittle stars’ arms are easily broken. 
This is an escape mechanism and the arms regenerate 
quickly. Right, top: Harlequin brittle star. Bottom: Atlantic 
long-spined brittle star. Below: A sea star inverts its 
stomach in order to digest a sea urchin. Facing page: A 
thorny sea star investigates a clam in hope of dinner. 


All this seems to work well for sea stars, in 
that scientists have identified about 1,800 species, 
and they occur in all the earth’s oceans, even in 
Polar Regions. So far, 23 sea star species have 
been identified in Florida’s waters, a couple of them 
undiscovered until 1987. Scientists believe many 
species are undiscovered to this day. 

None of the sea star species occur in fresh water. 

Only one variety, known locally as “gohongaze,” 
is considered an edible delicacy in Japan. 

Other than that, scientists have found several 
types of toxins and other substances in sea stars 
and are conducting research to see if they can find 
medicinal or industrial uses for them. FW 


Note: the author gratefully acknowledges assistance from 
Dr. Richard Turner of the Florida Institute of Technology 
and Dr. Jim Quinn of the FWC’s Fish and Wildlife 
Research Institute for scholarly assistance in writing 

this article. 
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Above: Often described as feisty, the 
rufous is the most widely-distributed 
hummingbird in North America. A 
showy native plant that can bloom 
year-round and attract hummingbirds 
is coral honeysuckle. Facing page: 
While the black-chinned is the least 
colorful of Florida's hummingbirds, 
males do have an iridescent purple 
throat band. 
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Sparkling jewels 
of the bird world, 
hummingbirds grace 
our woodlands 
and yards with 
their brilliant colors 
and aerial feats. It’s 
no wonder that so many 
people, even those who 
don’t consider themselves 
birdwatchers, take pleasure in 
watching hummingbirds. This 
is not just a summer activity, 
though — a growing number of 
Floridians are enjoying this 
activity all year long. In fact, it’s 
even more exciting in winter. Ten 
hummingbird species have been 
recorded in the Sunshine State, 
most of which are winter visitors 
from western North America. 
Eagle-eyed homeowners and 


By Mark Kiser 


scientists continue to discover 
new information, and to find 
more individuals every year. 
Hummingbirds are famous 
for their astoundingly high 
metabolisms and voracious 
appetites. No matter what 
season, hummers need to obtain 
large quantities of high-energy 
food, most of which is nectar 
from flowers. Typically, they 
feed every 15 minutes or so from 
dawn until dusk to sustain their 
fast-paced lifestyles, and an 
individual may visit hundreds of 
flowers daily. They also need a 
source of protein to supplement 
their sugary diet, which they 
obtain from insects and spiders. 
Even in winter, hummers are 
quite adept at catching prey such 
as flies, mosquitoes and gnats in 
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mid-air or plucking spiders right 
from their webs. 

The familiar ruby-throated 
hummingbird is one of our most 
common winter hummers and is 
also the only one that breeds in 
Florida. It nests north of Lake 
Okeechobee (though sometimes 
farther south) and can be found 
anywhere in the state during 
spring and fall migration. 
Although most “ruby-throats” 
depart the United States around 
September for the warm climate 
of Central America, many 
overwinter in South Florida, 
and a few remain in northern 
Florida and coastal areas of the 
Southeast. 

The black-chinned 
hummingbird and the rufous 
hummingbird are the most 
frequently encountered western 
hummers in Florida. The “black- 
chin’s” breeding range extends 
from British Columbia to Central 
Texas. Males have a dark purple 
throat, but females and immature 
birds are similar in appearance 
to the ruby-throat. Black-chins 
exhibit a tail-pumping behavior, 
however, which can help you 
distinguish the two species. 
Rufous hummingbirds are 
champion long-distance travelers 
which migrate from as far away 
as Alaska. They are fairly easy 
to tell from other hummingbirds 
(except Allen’s) because of 
their fiery reddish-orange and 
brownish plumage. Exceptionally 
cold-hardy, the rufous 
hummingbird has been found in 
nearly every state and province in 
eastern North America in winter. 

Much of what we know 
about the winter movements of 
hummingbirds comes from bird 
banding. Each winter, more 
homeowners are welcoming 
licensed banders to their yards 
to capture “their” hummers. Tiny 
numbered bands are carefully 


attached to the hummingbirds’ 
legs before releasing them. 
Thanks to these efforts, we know 
individual hummingbirds are 
returning to the same yards in 
subsequent winters. For example, 
a female rufous hummingbird 
was observed at the same 
location in Okaloosa County for 
five years running; another in 
Alabama spent six consecutive 
winters in the same yard. The 
Panhandle and northernmost 
Florida counties attract more 
western hummers than the 
peninsula. 

As the number of overwin- 
tering reports increases, so has 
interest in attracting them in 
winter. So what do you need in 
order to host your own winter 
hummingbirds? You can con- 
tinue to supply artificial nectar 
in hummingbird feeders as you 
would in summer. A common 
misconception is, “Won't I stop 
them from migrating if I keep my 
feeders up past Labor Day?” The 
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answer is no. Like other birds, 
they migrate according to photo- 
period (length of the day). Simply 
leave at least one feeder up and 
keep spares on hand when the 
weather turns cold (the sugar 
solution will freeze around 27 
degrees F). To prevent freezing, 
some enthusiasts plug in a shop 
light with an outdoor bulb next 
to the feeder, or wrap an electric 
heat tape around the feeder. 
Remember to change the sugar 
solution at least once a week 
(twice a week in summer) to keep 
it from spoiling, which can harm 
the birds. 


The correct ratio for making your 
own sugar solution in winter or 
summer is one part white table 
sugar to four parts water. Briefly 
boil the solution and let cool 
before filling your feeders. Experts 
recommend steering clear of honey, 
artificial sweeteners and red dyes. 
For more information, visit 
www.hummingbirds.net. 
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Hummingbirds 
of Florida 


Broad-billed hummingbird 
Buff-bellied hummingbird 
Bahama woodstar * 
Ruby-throated hummingbird 
Black-chinned hummingbird 
Anna’s hummingbird * 
Calliope hummingbird * 
Broad-tailed hummingbird * 
Rufous hummingbird 
Allen’s hummingbird * 

* Denotes a rare visitor to Florida. Please 


report confirmed sightings to the Florida 
Ornithological Society at www.fosbirds.org. 


Recent hummer 
highlights 


In December 2006 and January 
2007, a yard in Tallahassee attracted 
calliope, buff-bellied, rufous and 
Allen’s hummingbirds. Allen’s and 
Calliope hummingbirds are extremely 
rare visitors to Florida. The calliope 
hummingbird is North America’s 
tiniest bird, at 3 1/4 inches in size. 

In December 2007 and January 
2008, a female Anna's hummingbird 
was banded in DeFuniak Springs, 
Walton County. This was the second 
state record for Florida. 

The second state record for the 
broad-billed hummingbird occurred 
in Blountstown, Calhoun County in 
January 2008. Around the same 
time, more than 100 birders traveled 
to see another “broad-bill” which 
frequented a Jacksonville yard for 
nearly one month. 


Above: In cold weather, a black-chinned hummingbird may consume three times its 
body weight of nectar a day. Below: Female ruby-throated hummingbirds have a white 
throat. Left: Like other hummingbirds, the broad-billed is unable to walk or hop. 


Providing showy nectar 
plants is the simplest way to keep 
hummingbirds coming back any 
time of year, and to beautify your 
yard at the same time. Many 
native plants, such as trumpet 
creeper (Campsis radicans), 
coral honeysuckle (Lonicera 
sempervirens), coral bean 
(Erythrina herbacea) and red 
buckeye (Aesculus pavia) attract 
hummers in warmer months. But 
what about winter? Depending 
on where you live, you can 
provide some native flowering 
plants that will furnish food in 
the cold season. The best-known 
of these is firebush (Hamelia 
patens), which naturally occurs 
in peninsular Florida (from 
Marion County southward). It’s 
an excellent hummingbird plant 
that blooms in all four seasons. 
For South Florida, necklace pod 
(Sophora tomentosa) and Geiger 
tree (Cordia sebestena) are also 
good choices. Coral honeysuckle 
can bloom all year long, even in 
North Florida, though spring 
through fall is more typical. 

Some nonnative plants can 
also be used in the landscape, 
but avoid invasive species. The 
Mexican shrimp plant (Justicia 
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brandegeana) and pineapple 
sage (Salvia elegans) are popular 
ornamental plants which bloom 
virtually year-round. One 
Tallahassee couple reports that 
winter hummers feed on multiple 
Salvia species and pentas 
(Pentas sp.) in their yard during 
winter, and if frost is imminent, 
they simply cover the flowers 
with a sheet for protection. 

Providing cover is equally 
important for overwintering 
hummingbirds. Numerous types 
of shrubs such as blueberry 
(Vaccinium sp.) give the birds 
shelter against the cold as well 
as predators. Blueberries may 
also bloom early enough in 
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spring to offer food before winter 
hummers depart. The tulip poplar 
(Liriodendron tulipifera) is a 
native tree which is also beneficial 
for overwintering hummers. 
Yellow-bellied sapsuckers drill 
rows of small holes in the 
trunks when they feed, causing 
sap to ooze from the holes. 
Hummingbirds in turn feed on 
the sap, and on insects drawn 
to the sap. In addition, keeping 
your yard pesticide-free will help 
ensure that hummingbirds will be 
able to find the insects and spiders 
they need, especially in winter. 

If you wish to report your 
winter hummingbird sightings, 
or to invite a bird bander to your 
yard, contact the Hummer Study 
Group at www.hummingbirdsplus. 
org. Keep your eyes peeled 
this winter, and best of luck on 
attracting these amazing cold- 
weather visitors. FW 


Mark Kiser is FWC’s Great Florida 
Birding Trail coordinator. He has 
enjoyed watching birds since 1989. 


Ruby-throated hummingbirds are the most common hummingbird in the eastern 
United States. They are easily attracted to feeders and become accustomed to 
human observers who enjoy watching the territorial behavior of these tiny birds. 
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of wildlife officer 


patrols Florida’s airports 
By Sandy Beck 


Border collies, well known for Dogs are heroes. The International Airport. When it 

their high intelligence coonhound that finds survivors comes to the sense of smell, few 
in earthquake rubble. The animals can beat a dog’s nose. 

and endurance, are keeping Belgian malinois that sniffs There is also the German 

two Florida airports safe out land mines in Afghanistan. shepherd that works alongside 
And a Beagle Brigade that police officers. The golden 

for both wildlife and people. uncovers contraband at Orlando retriever that alerts its 


Above: Border Collie Rescue Birdstrike Control Dog Rhett worked at another U.S. Air Force base and in Israel before coming to 
Hurlburt. 
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companion to an impending 
epileptic seizure. The border 
collie that herds and protects 

its flock of sheep. And, perhaps, 
your personal hero — the adoring 
tail wagger who makes your 
stressful day evaporate. 

We may think of them as 
heroes, but these dogs are just 
doing what comes naturally. The 
right dog is sometimes better 
than any technology humans 
have created. 


From herding sheep to 
herding birds 


Border collies have been 
described as the overachievers 
of the dog world. According to 
Dr. Nicholas Carter, executive 
director of Border Collie Rescue 
Inc. (BCR), through hundreds 
of years of selective breeding, 
owners have “modified the killing 
instinct of wolves to retain the 
circling and gathering instinct... 
but stopped their dogs short of 
actually making the ‘kill.” 

The work ethic is so hard- 
wired in this breed, that if 
they do not have a job, border 
collies can become destructive, 
aggressive (herding and nipping 
at small children) or neurotic. 
If they’re lucky, such dogs find 
themselves at BCR. 

In Florida, large numbers 
of Canada geese make a mess 
of golf courses where there are 
no hunters and few natural 
predators. Carter saw this as an 
opportunity. He trained rescue 
dogs, redirecting their instincts 
and high energy, to round up 
nuisance geese. 

Geese may be a nuisance 
at golf courses, but a 12-pound 
Canada goose striking an air- 
craft is a serious threat to life. 

In 1995, an AWAC making 
an early morning departure 
from Elmendorf AFB in 
Alaska, hit a flock of Canada 
geese shortly after liftoff and 
crashed 40 seconds later. All 24 
crewmembers died, and the $270 
million aircraft was destroyed. 


Airports are not 
wildlife refuges 


Globally, wildlife strikes have 
killed more than 219 people and 
destroyed more than 200 aircraft 
since 1988. Between 1990 and 
2007, wildlife-aircraft strikes 
cost the U.S. civil aviation 
industry an estimated $628 
million in aircraft damages. 

Florida reported the third- 
highest number of bird strikes 
in the country, behind only 
California and Texas. 

With about 90 percent of all 
bird strikes occurring below 500 
feet, at take-off or landing, and 
most of them occurring below 
100 feet, Carter saw another 
win/win situation for his dogs. 

According to him, other 
wildlife dispersal methods — 
pyrotechnics, propane cannons, 
Mylar tape, decoy owls, sirens 
and shotguns — seek to imitate 
predators. While these methods 
may be cheaper and easier, “they 
become increasingly ineffective 
as the birds or deer habituate 
to the stimuli. Border collies, 
however, are true predators 
that present an actual threat to 
wildlife.” Carter said. 


From stray dog to star 


Dr. Nicholas 
Carter, execu- 
tive director of 
Border Collie 
Rescue Inc.’s 
Birdstrike 
Control Program 
related a 
remarkable 
and memorable 
incident. 

“We have a 
contract for ser- 
vices for wildlife, 
control at an 
airport in Texas. 
One day, our 
employee called 
and said that he 
had captured 
a loose dog 
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“Because of their breeding 
as herders, border collies do not 
actually harm wildlife, including 
birds, and can be used safely to 
disperse protected or endangered 
species.” 

In February 1999, Southwest 
Florida International Airport 
in Ft. Myers (RSW) became the 
first commercial airport in the 
world to acquire a specially- 
trained border collie team — dog 
and handler — from BCR for 
wildlife management. Jet was a 
dog with a mission — to keep the 
runway clear of birds. 

Airside Operations Manager 
Gil Forgays explained that the 
mowed airfield and the wetlands 
and wooded areas surround- 
ing RSW provided habitat for 
large numbers of birds. Nesting 
sandhill cranes posed the most 
significant threat to aircraft 
operations. 

The very first year, after 
a combination of habitat 
modification and the border collie 
program, an independent wildlife 
survey revealed fewer than half 
as many birds on the airfield than 
had been observed the previous 
year. Instead of hundreds of cattle 
egrets, they saw no more than 


running on the 
runway, which is 
not an uncom- 
mon thing. He 
told me it was a 
border collie, or 
so he thought. 
| told him prob- 
ably not - what 
were the odds. 
Turns out 
he was right. We 
took the dog in, 
and he ended 
up being excep- 
tional at wildlife 
control. He’s 
now fully trained 
and working at 
an air base in 
Israel.” 
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10. When prey disappeared, the 
raptor population also decreased. 
And sandhill cranes went 
elsewhere to nest. 

“It’s had a significant impact 
on the number of birds who loiter 
on our airfield,” Forgays said. 

Victoria Moreland, 
department director of public 
relations, Lee County Port 
Authority, said that today, even 
with a new terminal and 20,000 
more aircraft moving through 
the airport each year, there are 
few confirmed bird strikes. And 
most of them are smaller birds, 
such as sparrows and swallows, 
that rarely cause damage. 

When Jet retired in 2001, a 
second dog, Radar, immediately 
took her place. Just one properly 
trained dog is more than 
sufficient, even for a large airport. 

Forgays added, “We want the 
birds to thrive, just not at our 
airport, so this is a very effective 
way of controlling and deterring 
wildlife without physically 
harming it. Our wildlife-friendly 
program is also great for public 
relations.” 

Other airports around the 
world sat up and took notice. 
Since 2001, the Israeli Air Force 
has used BCR’s Birdstrike 
Control Program at every one 
of its air bases. It previously 
averaged $10 million in wildlife 
damages every year. In the 
past seven years, its had a total 
of $82 thousand in wildlife 
damages for all seven years. 

Since 1985, there had been 
more than 38,000 bird-aircraft 
strikes recorded by the United 
States Air Force that killed 33 
aviators, destroyed 30 aircraft, 
and caused more than $500 mil- 
lion worth of equipment damage. 

BCR is now under contract 
with both the U.S. Air Force and 
the Canadian Air Force. 


Protecting our servicemen 
and women 

At Hurlburt Field Air Force 
Base, just west of Destin in Wal- 
ton County, I met Rebecca Rush- 
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Border Collie Rescue Birdstrike Control Dog Rhett chases pigeons off the runway at 
Hurlburt Field Airforce Base. 


ing, Wildlife Control Officer, and 
Rhett, her border collie partner. 

As a pet, Rhett had been 
aggressive, and he chewed 
everything in the house. When 
he was a year old, his owner gave 
him to BCR. 

It was hard for me to picture 
this little 40-pound ball of fluff, 
curled up in Rushing’s office, as 
destructive or aggressive. 

She read my mind. “When 
people in the office see this, they 
say, ‘Oh, what a great pet.’ But 
these dogs can get neurotic if 
they don’t have an outlet. 

“On the flight line when 
he is chasing wildlife, he is 
extremely aggressive and 
relentless.” 

Rushing, who has degrees in 
biology and wildlife management, 
said, “At the beginning, we 
worked long, hard hours to 
eliminate the wildlife that had 
been living here. Now we do 
maintenance — mostly when 
wildlife is most active, two hours 
before and after dawn and dusk. 

“T drive through first to see 
if there is any active wildlife,” 
Rushing said. “Then we walk 
through the grass where Rhett 
can stir up birds and animals we 
wouldn't see from the vehicle. 
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“At night, we rely on his 
sense of smell to find deer, fox, 
bear and coyotes. I give him 
the command to go, and, sure 
enough, he knows exactly where 
they are. 

Rushing said they walk at 
the edge of the woods every day 
so he can mark his territory. 
This also deters them. 

“When deer are in rut, I 
spend my evenings here.” Rush- 
ing said. “And they can call me 
at any time to take care of a 
problem. [ll get a call at mid- 
night: “Deer on the runway’ or 
‘Ma’am we have a bear crossing 
the runway.” 

The main problems at 
Hurlburt are deer, cattle egrets, 
doves, killdeer and meadowlarks. 
Rhett also chases pigeons off 
the hangers. 

Vultures appear when 
something dies on the airfield. 
Part of their job is to find and 
dispose of dead animals, like 
turtles or snakes, that the 
mowers may have killed. 

“There is one pair of resident 
red-shouldered hawks and one 
pair of resident ospreys. They’ve 
learned how to maneuver well 
around the aircraft and will 
also chase other raptors off their 


territory, so we allow them to 
stay,” Rushing said. 

Rather than using temporary 
fixes or lethal control, at 
Hurlburt and RSW, introduction 
of a relentless, albeit non-lethal, 
predator combined with sound 
ecological practices make the 
airfields safe. 

“When meadowlarks are 
nesting, we cut the grass to 
about 7 inches to disrupt the 
nests. Taller grasses disturb 
flocking birds,” Rushing 
said. “A flock of European 
starlings eating seeds needs to 
communicate with each other, so 
they won’t land where the grass 
is too tall. But if it is taller than 
14 inches, the habitat becomes 
attractive to rodents, which in 
turn attracts raptors.” 

“Before Rebecca and Rhett, 
each year we averaged $400,000 
in wildlife damage to aircraft,” 
said Maj. Erin Bender, chief of 
flight safety for the First Special 
Operations Wing. 

“There was a 90-percent 
drop the first year with $49,000 
in damages. We've had no dam- 
aging bird strikes or deer strikes 
since then. That’s zero damage.” 

Major Bender added, “The 
base no longer uses pyrotechnics, 


which is huge, because before I 
came, the airfield manager lost 
his hand to a pyrotechnic acci- 
dent while chasing birds.” 

Rushing uses traditional 
verbal herding commands: “Way 
to me,” (run counter clockwise), 
“Come by” (run clockwise) and 
“That'll do here,” which prompts 
the dog to return. 

She also uses a shepherd’s 
whistle. 

“T can control Rhett up to a 
mile away with the whistle — 
when I can hear him rushing 
through the woods, but I don’t 
see him,” Rushing said. 


I accompanied Rushing and 
Rhett on their morning patrol. 
Rhett hopped into a portable 
kennel, while I sat on the back 
seat. Rushing had her equipment 
next to her, including binoculars 
and a two-way radio, which she 
uses to communicate with the 
control tower. 

“This is Wildlife Ground. I 
need to do one wildlife check, 
and I'll be off in two minutes,” 
she radioed. 

She zipped down the run- 
way to see if there was anything 
worth sending Rhett after. We 
scanned the fields for wildlife but 
saw only one mockingbird. 

“When I first got here, there 
were hundreds of birds on this 
field,” Rushing said. “But now 
you are probably thinking, “Bird 
problem? What bird problem?’ 
which is the point. And we don’t 
want to lose this.” 

She spoke into the radio 
again, “Wildlife Ground is off the 
runway, and off the taxiway, and 
we will remain off.” 

Within 20 seconds, a C-130 
aircraft landed behind us. Safe 
and sound. FW 


Sandy Beck is a freelance nature 
writer and education director of The 
Wild Classroom, which uses dis- 
abled raptors from the St. Francis 
Wildlife Association to bring chil- 
dren a little closer to nature. Contact 
her at www.wildclassroom.net. 


Border Collie Rescue’s Birdstrike Control Program 


BCR Inc. is a national organization with 
two facilities, one in Melrose, near 
Gainesville, and one in Willis, Texas. 
The facility in Florida is an adoption 
center; the one in Texas is an adoption 
center and the training facility where 
border collies learn to herd geese, 
horses and sheep. 

Dogs train for one year in Willis 
and then receive additional training 
at the target airfield. Some dogs are 
trained to harass wading birds, some 
deer - depending on the airport's 
specific needs. 

The Birdstrike Control Program 


not only supplies an airport with 

a fully-trained dog and handler, 

but the funds generated from this 
program also finance the rescue 
and placement of hundreds of other 
dogs at Border Collie Rescue, Inc. 

For more information on Border 
Collie Rescue Inc., log on to www. 
bcrescue.org. 

For more information on BCR’s 
Birdstrike Control Program, contact 
the program at: 16051 E FM 1097, 
Willis, TX, 77378. Phone: 936-856- 
3745, FAX: 936-856-3916, or log on 
to: www.birdstrikecontrol.com. 
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Field Notes 


Just out for a swim 


Officers Pete Rockwell and Van Barrow 
received a report of a subject swimming 
across Choctawhatchee Bay near the 
Mid Bay Bridge. The distance across 
the bay in this area is approximately 
three miles. The officers located the 
exhausted swimmer shortly into his 
journey. He appeared to be impaired, so 
he was directed to board the FWC patrol 
vessel and was safely transported back 
to shore. 


Plant in plain sight 

Officers Steve Hoomes and Kenneth 
Manning were on patrol on a wildlife 
management area when they heard 
barking dogs. They found the dogs 
running freely and saw their owner 
trying to locate them. When they 
stopped to discuss the violation with 
him, the officers could not help seeing 
and smelling a 10-foot-long marijuana 
plant in the bed of his truck. The man 
admitted to finding the plant and cutting 
it down. A search of his truck turned 

up a hoe and a container of fertilizer. 
The man was charged with cultivating 
cannabis and booked into the local jail. 


Too close for safety 

Officer Daniel Stermen assisted a 
Collier County deputy after a traffic 
stop revealed one 4-inch snook and 

an untagged tarpon inside the vehicle. 
During the stop, a 9-foot alligator 

from a nearby pond approached the 
officers and demonstrated continuous, 
aggressive behavior. After the alligator 
failed to retreat to the pond, the officer 
was forced to euthanize it for public- and 
officer-safety causes. 


Danger on wheels 

While attempting to run down her 
husband and hit him with her vehicle, a 
27-year-old female redirected her vehicle 
and attempted to hit Officer Jonathan 
Jacox, who was standing near his patrol 
vehicle. The driver struck the patrol 
vehicle and caused extensive damage. 
She continued to be combative after 
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Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not 
just those relating to resource conservation. 


leaving her vehicle as she was arrested 
and transported to Monroe County Jail. 
She was charged with assault with intent 
to commit a felony, DUI and refusing to 
accept/sign a citation. The woman had 
been arrested the previous week for flee- 
ing/eluding and DUI. During that incident, 
Monroe County deputies were forced to 
deploy road spikes in order to bring her 
vehicle to a stop. 


The queen conch (pronounced “konk”) 
is a slow moving, long-living marine snail 
and is a protected species in Florida. 


Conch-nappers caught 
Several months ago, a subject fled from 
Officer Matt Jiggins, leaving behind more 
than 50 live queen conchs in a garbage 
can. Officer Jiggins radioed a description 
of the subject to fellow law enforcement 
officers. Roughly three months later, 
Officer Aaron O'Reilly received a call 
about a person using snorkeling gear 
that matched the subject’s description. 
The police unit detained the suspect, 
along with two others. A search of the 
immediate area turned up 17 queen 
conchs. After questioning, the suspects 
admitted to having harvesting them. The 
snorkeling suspect was identified as the 
one who had fled from Officer Jiggins. 
Charges were filed, and the conchs were 
returned to the water alive. 


Got ’em home safely 


Officer Brad Stanley was riding through 
Grove Park Wildlife Management Area 
when he noticed fresh horse tracks. He 
eventually drove up on a 9-year-old girl 
riding a bike and two teenage boys on 
horseback. They told Officer Stanley they 
were lost and asked if he could get them 
back to the main road. Officer Stanley 
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placed the girl inside his truck and 

put her bike in the back. The girl was 
exhausted after pedaling for more than 
four hours without anything to drink, so 
Officer Stanley took her home. The boys 
continued on horseback. When arriving 
at the house, the parents met them in 
the yard. They were worried because 
the children had been gone for such a 
long time. They thanked Officer Stanley 
several times, and he returned to Grove 
Park to make sure the boys made it 
home safely. 


“Pre”-fishers charged 


In June, Investigator Larry Ayers and 
Officer Justin Allen were working 
information concerning two individuals 
who were believed to be “pre” fishing 

a weekly bass tournament. The two 
individuals were suspected of catching 
their limit of bass the day before the 
tournament, keeping the fish alive in a 
fish basket and retrieving them after 
they entered the contest. Investigator 
Ayers and Officer Allen watched the two 
catch six bass and place them in their 
live well. One of the fish appeared to 
be more than 7 pounds. The next day, 
the day of the tournament, Investigator 
Ayers and Officer Travis Cooper 
watched the two enter the contest, 
launch their boat and head out on the 
river. Investigator Ayers and Officer 
Cooper followed in an unmarked boat. 
Later, the two were seen pulling a wire 
basket that contained several bass. 
Six bass were placed in their boat’s 
live well. Investigator Ayers and Officer 
Cooper stopped the boat and identified 
themselves as FWC officers. After being 
interviewed, the individuals admitted 
they had caught the fish the day before 
and were using them in the tournament 
that day. They also admitted they had 
done this in the past and won money 
in two other tournaments. After taking 
the information to the Gilchrist County 
State Attorney's Office, Investigator 
Ayers filed charges on both individuals 
for attempting to commit fraud. 
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There are more than 100 species of 
wild ducks found worldwide. The two 
largest groups of ducks are diving ducks 
and dabbling ducks. The dabblers do 
not usually dive for their food, but feed 
on the surface of the water (dabbling) 
or by upending without completely 
submerging. 

Diving and sea ducks forage deep 
underwater. They generally have larger 
feet positioned farther back on their 


bodies which helps them dive and swim 
underwater. They also have shorter, 
broader wings relative to their body size, 
causing them to have more difficulty 
getting airborne than dabblers. 

Ducks feed on grasses, aquatic 
plants, fish, insects, small amphibians, 
worms and small molluscs. Dabbling 
ducks have lamellae along the inside of 
their beaks. These tiny rows of plates filter 
water out the side of their beaks while 
keeping food inside. 

A male duck is a “drake,” a female is 
a “hen” and a baby is a “duckling.” A group 
of ducks may be called “a brace of ducks,” 
“flush of ducks,” “paddling of ducks,” “raft 
of ducks” and a “team of ducks.” 

All domestic duck breeds, except 
the Muscovy, were developed from the 
mallard. Many domestic ducks look like 
wild birds, but they tend to be larger and 
heavier. Feral domesticated ducks inter- 
breed with wild mallards and mottled 
ducks creating hybrids, which are becom- 
ing more and more common. 


Top: Most dabbling ducks have a flat, 
broad bill and float high on the water’s 
surface with their tail held clear of the 
water. Here, a female pintail upends 
next to her mate. Below: Males are 
usually larger than females and more 
brightly colored, such as these blue- 
winged teal. Left: Dabblers are strong 
fliers and are able to take flight by 
springing into the air, rather than by 
having to run across the surface of the 
water. Above: They also have a colorful, 
iridescent patch of feathers at the rear 
of the wing (speculum), as shown by a 
Florida mottled duck. 
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Dabbl 


Blue-winged teal 
Anas discors 


Second-most abundant duck in North 
America, after the mallard. 

Small duck. 

Brown or gray overall. 

Large light blue patches on front of wing, 
visible in flight. 


Males: 
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Gray head and neck, blackish crown. 
White crescent in front of eyes. 

Tan with dark-brown speckled body. 
White spot on side of rump. 

Whitish underwing. 

Black bill. 

Yellowish to orange legs and feet. 
emales: 

Brownish-gray head with darker crown 
and eye-stripe. 


Brown body with olive-brown upper parts. 


Gray-black bill. 
Dull yellow-brown legs and feet. 


Northern pintail 


Anas acuta 


Was one of the most abundant ducks in_— 


Narth Americra — in decline cince 1950c¢_ 
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Gadwall 


Anas strepera 


Medium-sized duck lacking bright colors. 
Gray body and paler head. 

Often seen with wigeon and coots. 

No other dabbling duck has small square 
white patch at base of wings. 

All other dabblers with a black rump have 
white just in front of it. 


Males: 


) 
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Gray-brown, with white belly and black 
rump. 

White speculum and chestnut-and-black 
on wing coverts are visible in flight 
Slate-gray bill 

Yellow legs and feet 


Females: 


g 
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Similar to males, but are mottled-brown 
with a smaller white speculum 
Yellowish bill with dark spots 
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American wigeon 


Anas americana 


* Once called “baldpate” because its white 
stripe resembled a bald man’s head. 

¢ Dabbler most likely to leave the water 
and graze in fields. 

e Medium-sized duck. 

¢ Bluish bill with black tip. 

¢ Legs and feet blue-gray to dark gray. 

Males: 

6 White forehead and crown. 

6 Iridescent green face patch. 

6 Pinkish-brown breast 

6 Black rear end bordered by white. 

6 White shoulder patch visible in flight. 

Females: 

2 Gray head with brownish-black crown. 

Brownish chest and sides. 


: 


Northern shoveler 


Anas clypeata 


¢ Medium-sized duck. 

¢ Spoon-shaped bill is longer than the 
head and wider towards the tip. 

Males: 

S Iridescent green head and neck. 

-t White chest and breast. 
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g ducks of Florida 


American black duck 
Anas rubripes 


Large dabbling duck. 

Similar in size to mallards and resembles 
the female mallard in coloration, but has 
darker feathers and no white on tail or 
black on bill. 

Male and female similar in appearance, 
but male’s bill is yellow, while female’s is 
dull green with dark mottling or saddle. 
Head is lighter than dark-brown body. 
Iridescent violet-blue speculum bordered 
in black. 

White underwings visible in flight. 
Orange-red legs and feet. 

Populations were in decline but seem to 
have stabilized since the mid-1980s. 


Cinnamon teal 
Anas cyanoptera 


Uncommon visitor to Florida. 
Hybridization with blue-winged teal has 
been recorded. 

Small, brightly-colored duck 


Large lignhEplue patches on front of wing, 
vicihle in flight 
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Was one of the most abundant ducks iT 
North America - in decline since 1950s. 
Named for long central tail feathers - 
one-fourth the drake’s body length. 
Nicknamed “greyhound of the air.” 

Long, slim body with long, narrow wings. 
Long neck 

Slate-gray legs and feet. 


Mallard 

Anas platyrhynchos 
Most common duck in the USA. 

¢ Large duck. 

e Violet-blue speculum bordered by black 
and white. 

Males: 

3 Green head with white neck-ring. 


Males: A chesmutb h 
3 Overall grayish-brown. Se OMT CIES 
& Checolate-browmhesd 6 Gray sides, brownish-back rump and 
a white preset Gely an if ane black upper- and undertail coverts. 
a Blackish-grayish pack & Black central tail feathers curl upwards. 
3 White patch on each side of rump. : ae aie Mf 
3S Two black, long, central tail feathers Sn SO evOm ste eel il: 
extend beyond rest of tail. d Orange to orange-red legs and feet. 
3 \ridescent greenish-black speculum. a ieee . ish 
3 Blue-gray bill with black center stripe. eggs ue 
Pathales: 9 Head is lighter brown than upper body. 
9. Dark-brown upper body 2 Dark-brown crown with dark-brown stripe 
© Buff or brown head and lower body. PUNT myoue® the cigs 
© Whitish chin 9 Orange bill marked with brown or black. 
© Dull-brown or bronze speculum. Orange legs and feet. 
© Blue-gray bill. 


White-cheeked pintail 


Anas bahamensis 
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Eurasian wigeon 

Anas penelope 

¢ Uncommon visitor to Florida. 

¢ Often found alongside American wigeons. 

¢ Blue-gray bill with black tip. 

¢ Blue-gray legs and feet. 

Males: 

6 Bright-russet head with creme crown. 

3 Gray back and sides. 

6 Grayish-pink breast. 

3 White lower breast, belly and rear sides. 

3 White shoulder patch and green specu- 
lum visible in flight. 

Females: 

2 Very similar to American wigeon females. 

© Gray-brown to russet-brown heads, 
necks, chests, backs, sides and flanks. 


Uncommon visitor to Florida. 

White cheeks and throat. 

Dark forehead and cap. 

Blue bill with red spot near base. 
Buff, long pinted tail. 

Tawny underparts are heavily spotted. 
Green speculum bordered with buff. 
Female is paler and has shorter tail. 
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3 lridescent green head and neck. 

White chest and breast. 

Chestnut belly and sides. 

White flank spots. 

Gray-blue shoulder patch on wings sepa- 

rated from brilliant green speculum by a 

tapered white stripe. 

3 Black bill in breeding plumage. 

3 Orange legs and feet. 

Females: 

© Light-brownish head with blackish crown. 

© Brownish speckled body. 

© Grayish-blue upper wing coverts. 

© Grayish bill with orange edges and 
speckled with black dots. 
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Green-winged teal 

Anas crecca 

¢ Smallest North American duck. 

¢ Short neck and small bill. 

¢ Brightly patterned. 

¢ Yellowish tail stripe. 

¢ lridescent green patch in wings, with 
white stripe in front. 

Males: 

S Chestnut head. 

6 lridescent green to purple patch extend- 
ing from eyes to nape of neck. 

6 Pinkish-brown chest with black speckles. 

3 Vermiculated-gray back, sides and flanks, 
separated from chest by a white bar. 

3 Dark gray bill, legs and feet. 

Females: 

Q Mottled brown with dark-brown line 
extending from bill through eye. 

© Dark-gray bill. 


© Olive-gray to brownish-gray legs and feet. 
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* Large fighEplue patches on front of wing, 
visible in flight. 

Males: 

3 Cinnamon-red head and body. 

6 Iridescent green speculum separated 
from bluish shoulder patch by a white 
stripe. 

6 Non-breeding plumage is gray-brown, 
with rusty wash. 

& White under the wings. 

6 Red-orange eyes. 

3 Yellow legs and feet. 

Females: 

© Dull blue shoulder patch with narrow 
white border. 

2 Overall brownish color. 

2 More heavily streaked than female blue- 
winged teal. 


Florida mottled duck 

Anas fulvigula fulvigula 

¢ Large brown ducks appear dark at a 
distance. 

e Darker than female mallards, but slightly 
lighter than black ducks. 

e Neck and head lighter than back and 
breast. 

¢ White underwing linings. 

e Males and females almost identical, 
males have bright-yellow to olive bill with 
a black spot at the base, females have 
dull-orange bill with black blotches. 

* Speculum is blue-green but not as pur- 
plish as that of mallards or black ducks. 

° Narrow white edging on speculum’s trail- 
ing edge, rarely present on leading edge. 

° lf edging is present on speculum’s lead- 
ing edge, it is usually buff and may signify 
a hybrid mallard/mottled duck. 
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The Florida mottled duck is one of a few 
non-migratory ducks in North America. 
It Occurs only in peninsular Florida, 
both on the coasts and inland. It has 
been found using wetlands and related 
upland habitats associated with ponds, 
marshes, lakes, rivers, canals, ditches, 
mosquito impoundments, and brackish 
and salt water areas on the east and 
west coasts. 

Introduced mallards are 
interbreeding with our native Florida 
mottled ducks resulting in hybrids of the 
two species. The potential consequence 
is the loss of the mottled duck as a 
distinct species in Florida. In other 
words, the Florida duck could go extinct. 

Historically, mallards did not breed 
in Florida and occurred only as winter 
migrants. However, there are now 
mallards in Florida year-round. These 
new residents were put here, mostly by 
private citizens who purchased domes- 
ticated mallards and released them on 
local ponds, lakes and canals. 

Unfortunately, these birds have 
become feral (free-ranging domestic 
animals) and are reproducing in the wild 
with Florida mottled ducks. The result is 
that fewer and fewer pure-bred Florida 
mottled ducks are left. 

History proves that the concern 
over the loss of the Florida mottled duck 
to hybridization with introduced mallards 
is a real one and should be taken very 
seriously. In other areas of the world 
where mallards have been introduced, 
they have caused damage to the native 
mallard-type ducks, like the mottled 
duck. In New Zealand, introduced 
mallards are mating with the native gray 


duck. During the past 80 years, mallards 
have been released to supplement wild 
duck populations, and the proportion 

of gray ducks remaining is only about 5 
percent. On the islands of Hawaii and 
Oahu, there are probably no longer any 
Hawaiian ducks. They are all mallards or 
mallard X Hawaiian duck hybrids. 

Because feral mallards exist in so 
many areas of the state, it will take the 
efforts of all the people of Florida to 
solve this problem. 

What can you do? Do not release 
mallards, and do not support existing 
feral mallards by feeding or sheltering 
them. Moreover, it is up to you to tell 
your friends and neighbors about the 


Will the 


Florida 
mottled 
duck 


continue to exist? 


threat of feral mallards to the Florida 
mottled duck. 

In Florida, wild mallards are 
protected by federal law and cannot be 
touched unless you posses the correct 
federal and state permits. If there are 
ponds and canals near you that have 
mallards on them during the summer, 
these are feral mallards. These birds 
can be removed by Department of 
Agriculture - Wildlife Services officials. 
The FWC is working with the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service to facilitate the 
removal of feral mallards in Florida. If 
you would like additional information 
about the feral mallard hybridization 
problem, call 321-726-2862. FW 


It is illegal by state law to release mallards. 
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(interbreeding with other breeds), specifically with feral mallards. An example of a 


mallard/mottled duck hybrid is shown above. 
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A dog handler on horseback tells his 
assistant where he wants the dog 
released in the coming competition. 
Dog trainers enjoy an almost “star- 


like” status in the world of field trials. 


Article and photographs by Lazaro Aleman 


In the frosty morning air, clouds 
of steam rose from the 40 or so 
horse riders as the cavalcade 
paused to await the release of 
fresh hunting dogs, The sun, a 
mere glinting promise on the 
tree-lined horizon, cast a wan 
yellow light on the ice-encrusted, 
winter-browned fields. Ahead, 
two unmounted riders awaited 
the signal to release the fresh 
dogs — the creak of saddles, 
stamp of hooves and yelp of 
anxious dogs, the only sounds. 

“Let ‘em go,” the course 
marshal yelled, blowing on his 
whistle. 


Immediately, the two 
pointers leaped forward, 
sprinting and bounding into the 
tall grass and rolling pinewoods 
in search of quail, and the chase 
was on again. 

No hunting expedition this, 
although some of the riders 
carried firearms and the dogs 
were bred and trained bird dogs. 
The fact is, Dixie Plantation, a 
9,050-acre conservation area and 
wild game preserve just south 
of Georgia in Jefferson County, 
prohibits hunting, Rather, the 
dogs were competing against 
each other in a sport designed 
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Ra a OO A rt ! 
Poreae randy ft ne : 
to test their prowess, class, 
style, fortitude and manners 


in the finding and handling of 
wild birds. Dogs that proved 


Top: The former Livingston Greek 
Revival mansion or “big house,” as 
it’s commonly called, was designed 
by John Russell Pope, one of the 
20th century's leading architects. 
Above: Joe Milligan is the Dixie 
Plantation manager, chairman of 
the board of trustees and president 
of the Continental Field Trial Club. 
At age 86, he still rides in the 
competitions. Facing page: The 
cavalcade sets off for one of the six 
to eight daily competitions, each 
lasting about an hour. 


their mettle and made the cut in 
these qualifying rounds would 
go on to compete in the more 
arduous finals, with the top 

two dogs winning up to $15,000 
and earning points toward the 
national championship. 

Welcome to the world of field 
trialing, where dogs, horses and 
wild birds constitute the main 
attraction; where the dog trainers 
or handlers, are stars in their 
own right, annually traveling 
the North American continent 
from August to April in quest of 
glory and winnings, and where 
the sport’s aficionados are no less 
passionate than the most avid 
baseball or football fans. 

Welcome, more specifically, 
to the Continental, which calls 
Dixie home, and which in 
January 2009, celebrates its 
114th anniversary. Considered 
one of the longest-running, and 
possibly, the premier wild-bird 
field trail in the country, the 
Continental attracts scores 
of the best hunting dogs and 
professional trainers each year. 
Winning the Continental is not 
only prestigious; it’s a pathway to 
the granddaddy of all field trials, 
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the National Championship, 
held each February in Grand 
Junction, Tenn. 

“The Continental is the 
ultimate,” said Ricky Furney, 

a Georgia-based dog trainer, 
nationally known in the field 
trial world. “It attracts more dogs 
than any other trial. It’s one of 
the four endurance trials in the 
country, and at this time, it is the 
most prestigious of the four.” 

“It’s one of the best,” agreed 
Missourian Andy Daugherty, 
another nationally recognized 
trainer. “It is in the top two of 
field trials in the world.” 

Two major components 
account for the Continental’s 
prestige. 

The first is Dixie Plantation, 
with its abundant wild quail 
population, its 6,000-plus acres 
of upland country, its multiple, 
varied and challenging courses 
(each approximately 5 miles in 
distance), and its excellent bird- 
dogging grounds, maintained in 
tiptop shape year-round, with 
an aggressive land-management 
program designed to enhance 
visibility (for the viewing of the 
dogs’ performances) and increase 


the bobwhite quail population. 

Bobwhite quails, the experts 
agree, require open fields, 
ground cover and wooded areas 
for the survival and breeding. 
This ideal habitat, once common 
throughout the South in the 
days of small “patch” farms 
and mule-worked fields, has 
largely disappeared as a result of 
development, large mechanized 
farming operations and other 
land-use changes. At Dixie, the 
management actively replicates 
the ideal habitat of the past 
through a program of controlled 
burns, selective timber thinning 
and patch planting of corn, 
millet and other seed-bearing 
crops that provide feed for the 
wild bird population. 

The second component is 
history. 

“The historical element can’t 
be overlooked,” said Barbara 
Tear, contributing editor to 
Field Trial Magazine. “You have 
quail plantations in other places. 
Probably the most famous is 
the Ames Plantation in Grand 
Junction. But the tradition 
of these big quail plantations 
doesn’t exist anywhere to the 
extent that it does in this little 
corner of South Georgia and 
North Florida. It is a part of 
Southern life that is worth 
noticing because it is so unique.” 


Dixie, in fact, traces its core 
origins to a cotton plantation 
dating from the 1830s and once 
owned by the great-grandson 
of President Thomas Jefferson. 
The Continental, for its part, 
started in Chicago in 1895. The 
two institutions came together in 
1937, when Gerald M. Livingston, 
a wealthy New York stockbroker 
and gentleman quail hunter, 
made his then-18,000-acre 
Dixie Plantation available to the 
Continental, complete with its 
14,000-square-foot Greek Revival 
mansion designed by John 
Russell Pope, one of the 20th 
century’s leading architects. 

Under Livingston's 
patronage, Dixie and the 
Continental prospered and 
gained renown, to the point that 
Life Magazine featured the two 
in a photo essay in 1946. In 
those days, the trails were grand 
affairs, attracting the very rich 
and powerful. Upon Livingston’s 
death in 1951, his widow, 
Eleanor, continued the grand 
tradition. And when Eleanor 
died in 1977, youngest daughter 
Geraldine, who inherited the 
Florida side of the plantation, 
embraced the Continental’s 
sponsorship. Before her untimely 
death in 1994, Geraldine created 
the Geraldine C.M. Livingston 
Foundation and charged it with 
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continuing the sport of field 
trials “into perpetuity.” 

It’s a charge the foundation 
takes seriously. Since assuming 
responsibility, the trustees have 
converted Dixie into a wildlife 
refuge, banned large-scale farm- 
ing operations that were harmful 
to the bobwhite quail population, 
instituted eco-tours to educate 
the public about the benefits 
and rewards of conservation and 
open spaces, and most recently, 
designated a portion of the prop- 
erty as a haven for endangered 
red-cockaded woodpeckers under 
the Safe Harbor program. 

Bottom line, however, is 
Dixie remains the home of the 
Continental. 

“Field trialing used to be, 
and still is to some extent, a 
pursuit of the privileged because 
it’s very expensive to pursue from 
the aspect of being a dog owner,” 
Teare said. “But there’s room 
in the sport for everybody at 
some level, so that everyone who 
enjoys dogs and horses and quail- 
hunting season can find some 
sort of gratification in the sport.” 

Or as one retired surgeon 
who rides annually in the Con- 
tinental just for pleasure, put 
it, “If you like dogs, horses and 
the outdoors, it doesn’t get much 
better than Dixie Plantation and 
the Continental.” FW 
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Wildlife: 2060 


Wildlife need wild lands 


If Florida’s population doubles over 
the next five decades as predicted, 
about 7 million additional acres of 
land - equivalent to the state of 
Vermont - could be converted from 
rural and natural to urban uses. Nearly 
3 million acres of existing agricultural 
lands and 2.7 million acres of native 
habitat will be claimed by roads, 
shopping malls and subdivisions. 


Lands equivalent = 
to the size of -. oo 
Vermont maybe = 
lost by 2060. 


The addition of 18 million new 
residents to Florida will intensely 
heighten the competition between 
wildlife and humans for land. 

Statewide, the landscapes 
where black bears and wild turkeys 
live may decrease by more than 2 
million acres. Gopher tortoises, a 
threatened species, may lose a fifth of 
their existing range. Burrowing owls, 

a species of special concern, may 
lose an additional 25 percent of their 
current habitat. 

Some of our best strategies 
to give wildlife a chance to exist 
include: acquisition and protection of 
large parcels of conservation lands; 
promotion of compatible agricultural 
activity such as cattle ranches and 
timber operations; development of 
alternative protection techniques, such 
as conservation easements and tax 
incentives; thoughtful, large-scale land- 
use planning, development design and 
meaningful mitigation agreements. 

Soon, the ultimate footprint of 
development in Florida will be set in 
asphalt and concrete. Do we want 
to see a continuous expanse of 
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By 2060, burrowing owls, already a species of special concern, will lose an additional 
25 percent of their current habitat if Florida’s growth trends continue unchecked. 


subdivisions spread from coast to coast, 
or vibrant communities linked by a green 
infrastructure that protects open space, 

farmland and wildlife? FW 


To read the complete 
Wildlife 2060 report, visit 
MyFWC.com/ Wildlife2060. 
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Florida’s 


~ hunter 


By Charles LeBuff 


William Argyle Hendry was America’s premier crocodile hunter 
in the early part of the 20th century and was renowned for his 
unique method of trapping the reptiles inside their dens. 


The only place in the world where the railroad. Its grades and canals into which heated water 
alligators and crocodiles live trestles would be converted to flows after cooling the plant’s 
together in the wild is in South a roadway and construction of turbines. The canals and smaller 
Florida. The dense mangrove the Overseas Highway inched unconnected freshwater pools 
fringe of the Florida Bay toward Key West. By 1943, motor benefit the reptiles. In 1978, 
estuary is this special place. It vehicles were killing hundreds hatchling crocodiles were 
is in this tangled forest that the of crocodiles annually as traffic regularly being discovered in and 
American crocodile (Crocodylus increased on the new highway. near the canal system. Today, 
acutus) approaches the northern In 1970, Florida Power and hundreds of crocodiles occupy 
periphery of its range. Light enhanced the survivability the canal network, and as many 
Historically, the American of Florida’s crocodiles when it as 50 nests are in this manmade 
crocodile’s population density in constructed the Turkey Point environment. 
Florida was never large — until Nuclear Power Plant in Dade William Argyle Hendry 
1905, when an extension of the County. The facility includes a (1869-1954) was born in Polk 
Florida East Coast Railroad 168-mile-long system of brackish County. Following his father’s 
connected Homestead to Key 


West. Fill was dug and piled up to el { = “a 
form elevated grades, which left a bi 

borrow ditches that crocodiles soon 
occupied, and the grades provided 
nesting habitat. Prior to this, 
suitable crocodile nesting habitat 
was limited in the mangroves. The 
few natural sandy nesting sites 
were periodically flooded by storm 
surges, which usually drowned 
developing eggs. 

Crocodile numbers increased 
after the 128-mile railway 
extension joined Homestead with 
Key West. Then, the Labor Day 
hurricane of 1935 demolished 


Top: William Argyle Hendry, 72, skillfully 
steers his 1-cylinder power boat with 

a tiller line as he guides an expedition 
from the Milwaukee Public Museum 

in March 1942. W.E. Dickinson 
photographed Hendry on a crocodile 
hunt through the wilds of Florida Bay. 
Right: The crocodile exhibit at the 
Everglades Wonder Gardens. 
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death, Argyle and his mother 
moved to Dade County. Later, 
Argyle married Bell Montgomery 
and settled near Rock Harbor, in 
Monroe County. Argyle quickly 
learned the mangrove forest along 
the shores of Florida Bay. He would 
live long and become America’s 
premier “crocodile hunter.” 

Until 1947, and the 
establishment of Everglades 
National Park, Argyle’s crocodilian 
hunting was legal in Monroe 
County. In the 1930s, he charged 
a minimum of $35 for a live 7-foot- 
long American crocodile. Hendry 
insisted the crocodiles of Florida 
Bay were “his,” and he warned his 
fellow Gladesmen to stay clear of 
his crocodiles. 


In the late 1930s and ‘40s, 
Wilford (Bill) and Lester Piper of 
the Everglades Wonder Gardens 
in Bonita Springs advertised they 
would buy any crocodile captured 
in South Florida. Hendry rose 
to the occasion and captured 
most of the crocodiles in the 
collection of the Piper bothers. 

By 1952, they were advertising 
their exhibit, which they opened 
in 1936, contained the “world’s 
largest collection of Florida 
crocodiles in captivity.” Hendry 
would notify the Pipers whenever 
he had a large specimen ready for 
them to pick up. The text of one 
of his typical letters, courtesy of 
Bill Piper’s daughter, Anna Piper 
Mackereth, reads: 
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Lake Supriz Fish Camp 

Rock Harbour PO Fla 

Feb 7- 1940 

Dear Mr. Piper. 

I examined the crock to day 

Find it is a female. 

Iam kepin on hunting 

Now and I am shure 

That I get you a mail 

In a few days now 

Ill let you no as soon 

As a git on yurs 

Very Risp. 

W. A Hendry 

Rather than capturing 
crocodiles by the usual 
techniques, Hendry trapped 
the reptiles inside their dens. 
After locating the entrance of a 
crocodile’s underwater burrow, 
Hendry swung into action. First, 
he would remove the floorboards 
from his skiff and use them to 
blockade the cave’s entrance. Next, 
the skiff was pushed against this 
makeshift fence and tightly tied 
to reinforce the floorboard plug 
should a crocodile try to rush the 
entrance in an escape attempt. 

Then, Hendry would unload 
several long steel rods from 
his skiff. A few feet in from the 
entrance of the den, he stuck a 
rod into the ground and forced it 
down until it broke through into 
the cave. Hendry would press 
the steel rod against his throat 
and grunt with his mouth closed. 
He was skilled at creating the 
exact sounds made by crocodiles. 
The sound traveled down the 
metal shaft and was amplified 
inside the chamber. If a crocodile 
was in the den, it would grunt 
in response. This sound would 
be transmitted to Hendry’s 
ear, pressed against the rod. A 
response vocalization let him 
know a crocodile was at home. 

If he heard a grunt, Hendry 
withdrew the probe and moved 
farther in from the burrow’s 
entrance and again forced the 
rod into the soil. He methodically 
surveyed the width and course 
of the cave and followed the 


direction of the tunnel. When 

he felt firm crocodile hide at the 
end of his probe, he knew he had 
successfully herded the reptile to 
the inner end of its den. Hendry 
worked additional rods down on 
either side of his initial probe, 
until the full width of the tunnel 
was barred. The resident of the 
den could not escape as its route to 
freedom was blocked. 

Hendry then used an axe to 
clear vegetation from the line 
of rods to a spot he judged was 
the den’s end. That done, he 
took a shovel and dug until he 
broke through the den’s ceiling. 
Uncovered, the otherwise shy 
crocodile became defensive and 
moved its head toward the hole 
to meet the challenge. Hendry 
continued to enlarge the opening 
in order to reach the crocodile’s 
head. 

Once the hole was large 
enough, Hendry dropped a 
noose on the crocodile’s snout. 
Using a pole, he worked the loop 
completely around the animal’s 
jaws and pulled it taut. Next, he’d 
create a series of half-hitches 
to lock the toothy jaws together. 
Hendry would restrain the front 
and rear legs in the same fashion, 
then pull them together and tie 
them across the reptile’s back. 

He carefully extricated the 
crocodile from its den and tied a 
line near the tip of its tail, which 
he would pull towards its head and 
tie off at its snout. The reptile was 
then safe to handle, and Hendry 
would haul it to his skiff. 

Hendry lived out his days ina 
tiny tin shack on Manatee Creek 
on Key Largo. Today, a small 
mangrove waterway in the Taylor 
Slough system in Everglades 
National Park bears the name, 
Argyle Hendry Creek, and two 
freshwater lakes near Cape 
Sable are named Hendry and 
Little Hendry lakes. The spirit of 
Hendry lives on in the Glades — 
in the unique land he loved and 
among “his” crocodiles. FW 


Top: The construction of Florida East Coast Railway train tracks, and their 
accompanying borrow ditches provided crocodiles with critical habitat in the early 
20th century. Above: A Florida East Coast Railroad train damaged in the 1935 
hurricane. Below: Turkey Point Nuclear Power Plant’s 168-mile-long system of 
brackish canals and smaller unconnected freshwater pools are occupied by hundreds 
of crocodiles. Facing page: Argyle Hendry probes the entrance of a crocodile den in 
1942 on the bank of East Creek, within today’s Everglades National Park Crocodile 
Sanctuary. A 9-foot, 9-inch crocodile was taken to Milwaukee from this site. 
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As soon as my paddle hit the clear, clean water, it 
all came flooding back. The rainstorm, a leaking 
canoe, our lack of experience and all those terse 
words floating in the air in a place so beautiful it 
seemed almost a sin to speak them. Yet, there we 
were again, although a bit more experienced, more 
seasoned and with more water under the bridge 
than that first time. 

My first view of this particular river was about 
15 years ago. Knowing I was a park ranger, the 
person helping us no doubt assumed my husband 
and I were seasoned paddlers. Either that or maybe 
he was just having a bad day and needed an evil 
thrill. Considering the outcome of our voyage, I don’t 
think I'll ever be sure just which one it really was. 

So young and so eager we were. And yes, so 
oblivious to the mechanics of canoeing. In our 
ignorance, we just jumped at the chance to go for 
a paddle. 

“Look at how much fun those folks are having,” 
I crowed. “How hard could it be?” 

We were soon to find out it’s best to have some, 
or any, experience prior to heading out onto a wild 
and scenic river. 

Once we managed to get into the canoe and 
get our river rumps settled, we prided ourselves on 
our outdoorsy abilities. We glided down the river, 
marveling at the clear, clean water revealing turtles 
and fish swimming underneath our trusty red 
canoe. We even kept our cool as we glided past a 4- 
foot-long alligator sunning itself on the river bank. 
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Canoe help me? 


“Whoa,” I said with the authority of the 
outdoorswoman I felt I had become, “Keep to the 
middle,” and we slid on by, safe and sound. 

Eventually, we realized we were sinking closer 
and closer to the water’s surface. Our canoe was 
taking on water. My husband, ever the problem 
solver in our adventures, suggested we pull to the 
bank and check it out. Sure enough, our canoe had a 
slow leak in its sidewall. 

“Nothing to worry about,” he said reassuringly. 
“Tl turn it upside down and let it drain while we 
have lunch.” 

As our canoe released its crystal waters, we 
enjoyed our sandwiches and then picked up trash 
left behind by others. We felt so proud, so free, and 
so capable in our canoeing adventure. 

“Let’s shove off,” we sang, settling back into our 
vessel. 

Soon, dark clouds began to close in, but we 
looked at them as a cooling measure, something to 
be grateful for. As the river got a bit, well, busier, 
we laughed as we moved along at a swifter clip. This 
was getting fun. We were doing so well and enjoying 
ourselves so much. What a shame it wasn’t going to 
last much longer. 

Just around a bend, came another bend, and 
then another and, you get the idea. Suddenly we 
found ourselves slowly twisting in circles. 

“Stop paddling,” chided my husband. 

“No,” I replied, “You must paddle harder.” 

So it went, as he tried to teach me paddling 


skills he himself did not know. As the current 
became swifter, we spent our time alternating 
between running aground and twisting around. 
Eventually frustrated at the lack of progress and 
our inability to find humor in the situation, we did 
what every happily-married couple does. We began 
bickering back and forth, which did little to alleviate 
our twisting and drifting, even though we were 
quite dedicated to giving it all we had. 

Our open communication did serve one purpose; 
it alienated any other experienced paddler who 
might have considered helping us. Instead, they 
barely glanced our way as they navigated past our 
sinking, sarcasm-filled canoe. 

“Why won’t anyone help us,” I moaned as the 
sky opened up to cool our tempers and perhaps put 
our sinking canoe out of its misery. 

Sitting in an ever-sinking canoe with a brooding 
husband, I blinked through the rain and wondered 
if we would ever, ever get off the river alive. 

“We need to get moving,” I cried, slapping water 
in my inexperienced paddler way. 

“Argegg,” was the reply as my darling spouse 
flicked his paddle in my direction and sprayed my 
already-soaked body with river water. 

“How could you,” I chided, returning the favor. 

After we worked through our frustrations and a 
few gallons of river, it was clear that we were really 
starting to sink. Self-preservation kicked in, and we 
realized we had to try harder to get through this 
excursion of recreational you-know-what. 

As we pulled ourselves together, I might have 
shed a few tears. We bailed with our hands and 
waited in our twisting, sinking canoe for help. The 
next paddler who came along must have realized 
just how pathetic we were, because he did offer some 
paddling tips that got us out of our mess. Gliding on, 
in our splashing, flopping way, we wondered when 
our outdoor adventure would finally be over. 

Up ahead, the river was wider, gentler and 
thankfully required almost no effort to paddle. We 
were soaked, our canoe was only about 2 inches 
above the water’s surface and there was nowhere 
to pull off and let it drain. Soon, we saw we had a 
choice. Straight ahead or turn right? Exhausted and 
feeling pretty guilty that this miserable experience 
was my doing, I decided to let him take the lead on 
this one. 

“You decide,” I said rubbing my shoulder which 
had begun to sting from exertion. 

“How am I supposed to know which way to go,” 
he replied, still angry. 

Then I did cry, and as every husband can attest, 
his instinct to prevent crying kicked in. 

“Turn right,” he said, seeming to forget 
we didn’t know how to accomplish that. So we 
both paddled furiously, which to someone more 


experienced would probably have looked as if we 
were beating a shark to death. 

“Paddle!” he cried, and we beat more furiously. 
Barely, just barely, we slipped by some over- 
hanging branches, and I grabbed them with renewed 
strength. Pulling the sinking canoe and ourselves 

along, we entered another part of the river. 

By the grace of God, we had made the right 
choice. Up ahead were folks happily canoeing 
around a wide, open area of a spring marina. We 
had made it. We were soaked, exhausted, and quite 
humbled by our wild river experience. 

Sliding into shore, we crawled out of the canoe 
and tottered back to our campsite, several miles 
away. Too tired to even consider dinner, we hit the 
sheets at about 6 p.m. and slept through the night. 

The next day, we had aches and pains in areas 
we hadn’t really even known possible before that 
day. Not much was said, and we hiked a bit before 
packing up to head home. Later on, my husband was 
asked about our trip. 

“We went on this incredible canoe trip,” he 
would begin, eventually leaving the listener in 
stitches over our foolish endeavor. 

It seems the more years that go by, the funnier 
the story gets, and the more laughter it brings. Now, 
15 years later, we’ve added a new member to the 
canoe and the best part is that she does know how to 
paddle. Wish us luck as we push off and head down 
the river. I wonder if we'll see anyone out there that 
needs a little bit of help getting around those bends? FW 


Dorothy Harris may not know much about canoeing, but 
she’s always up for an adventure. Most often, you'll find 
her identifying insects, spotting birds or just sharing 
her love of Florida’s outdoors with anyone who'll listen. 
She and her family also enjoy camping, bird watching, 
mountain biking and simply being outside. 


The tranquility of canoeing or kayaking on Florida’s waterways 
is hard to beat. 
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Most of us in Florida are familiar with brown 
pelicans. These large, mostly brown seabirds are 
year-round residents, often seen around fishing 
docks waiting for a handout of unused baitfish or fly- 
ing up and down'the beaches, periodically plunging 
into the surf, mouth open, to scoop up unsuspecting 
small fishes. They are very common and are likely 
the only species of pelican many in the South have 
ever seen. Certainly, that was true in my case when 
I first came to Florida many years ago. 

These days I live in Oviedo, on the northeast 
side of Orlando, which puts me within easy driving 


e white pelican 


Article and photographs by Jack Rogers 


distance of Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge 
(NWR). Being an avid nature photographer, I often 
make the drive over to the refuge where I find 

lots of obliging subjects, including the ubiquitous 
brown pelicans. It was at Merritt Island that I first 
encountered white pelicans. Not just one or two, but 
hundreds, floating together in an incredible mass 
of fluttering white feathers. Huge white birds with 
golden-yellow bills glistening in the sun, stretched 
across the lagoon almost as far as I could see. To 
say I was surprised would be an understatement. 

I couldn’t imagine where those beautiful birds had 


come from or why they were gathered in such an 
amazing assemblage. 

Since that day, I have learned that white 
pelicans are migratory birds. They spend spring 
through early summer nesting and rearing their 
young on large lakes in North America’s inland 
prairie regions, including southern Canada. At 
Chase Lake NWR in North Dakota, home to one of 
the largest breeding colonies of white pelicans in 
North America, 35,466 breeding birds were counted 
in 2000. Migration south usually begins in Jate June. 
Winters are spent in Mexico, Southern California 
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and the Gulf States, including Florida. Here, white 
pelicans can be found in large bodies of water along 
both coasts. Merritt Island NWR and Canaveral 
National Seashore are good spots to find them on the 
East Coast. On the Gulf Coast, they often gather at 
Ding Darling NWR on Sanibel Island. 

A few white pelicans can be found in Florida 
during the summer months. These are probably 
immature birds that will return back north to breed 
when they reach maturity. 

Large gatherings like the one I first observed 
at Merritt Island usually precede migrations when 
white pelicans gather in large masses to hunt 
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cooperatively. Unlike brown pelicans, which dive- 
bomb their prey from above, white pelicans work 
together, gathering in a line to round up schools of 
fish, much like cowboys herding cattle. In Florida, 
where fish are often concentrated in lagoons, lakes 
and ponds by the receding waters that occur during 
the early spring dry seasons, this technique is very 
successful, and enables white pelicans to fatten up 
before the strenuous migration flights ahead. Locals 
sometimes describe the huge floating masses of 
white pelicans as “Florida icebergs.” 

Individually, white pelicans are impressive, 
especially close-up. They are very large, with 
wingspreads of up to 10 feet, and weigh as much as 
20 pounds — about 30 percent larger than the brown 
pelican. Their plumage is snowy-white, and it’s only 
when they are in flight or stretching their wings 
that the black primary flight feathers on the tips of 
their wings are revealed. White pelicans have large, 
golden-yellow bills that, during breeding season, 
develop a distinctive flange-like plate on the top of 
their upper mandibles. Since they migrate north 
during breeding season, this feature is not often 
observed in Florida. Male and females look alike. 
The scientific name for white pelicans is Pelecanus 
erythrorhynchos, which translates as “the pelican 
with the red beak,” though their bills are more 
golden-orange than red. 

White pelicans are protected under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918, and their 
population, managed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, appears stable. There are more than 20,000 
breeding pairs in the U.S. and as many as 50,000 
in Canada. Today the white pelican, like many sea 
and water birds, is threatened primarily by the loss 
of wetlands due to human activity. Luckily for us, 
managed areas, such as Merritt Island and Ding 
Darling NWRs in Florida, provide protected areas 
where we can all enjoy the sight of those amazing 
“Florida icebergs.” FW 


Above and right: When not hunting prey, white pelicans 
spend much of their time preening. Below: A “Florida 
iceberg.” Large gatherings of white pelicans usually 
precede their northern migration. The pelican front and 
center is developing a breeding horn or plate. Facing page, 
bottom: The white pelican sits high on the water - 

its buoyancy is aided by a system of air sacs in its breast 
area. Top: White pelicans work together to herd fish in front 
of them and then scoop them up in their bills, unlike brown 
pelicans that dive into the water after prey. 
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One of the nation’s largest 
remaining expanses of dry 
prairie lies nestled within 
Central Florida’s 62,000- 

acre Three Lakes Wildlife 
Management Area (WMA). The 
WMA includes the Prairie Lakes 
Unit, a popular destination 

with a full suite of recreation 
opportunities. Expansive prairie 
vistas and diverse natural 
communities make it a must-see 
destination for wildlife viewing. 

Birders visit Three Lakes 
WMA in search of both rare and 
common species flourishing in 
the restored and well-managed 
dry prairie habitat. The flush of 
wildflowers in spring and fall 
speaks volumes of the success 
and value of prescribed fire, 

a standard management tool 
which mimics lightning-ignited 
fires that once swept the area. 
Visitors may view gopher 
tortoise, wild turkey, sandhill 
crane, wild hog and many other 
species throughout the area. 

Three Lakes is in the broad 
Kissimmee River Valley, which 
boasts the highest concentration 
of nesting bald eagles in the 
contiguous United States. These 
soaring raptors are common 
sights in the Lake Jackson area. 
With its unique and high-quality 
birding opportunities, this area 
is part of the Great Florida 
Birding Trail. 

At the entrance station, pick 
up a free copy of “An Afternoon 
at Prairie Lakes” booklet and 
set out on a self-guided, 10-mile- 
long scenic driving tour. The 
route winds through an open 
prairie panorama, studded with 
cypress domes, shady hardwood 
hammocks and sparkling 
blackwater creeks. Check road 
surface conditions during extra- 
dry or rainy weather when 4- 
wheel drive may be necessary in 
sandy or wet conditions. 


A 10-mile long driving route winds through an open prairie panorama studded with 
cypress domes, shady hardwood hammocks and sparkling blackwater creeks. 


Hunters know Three Lakes 
from its reputation as one of the 
top five WMAs for wild turkey 
production. They prize the 
smaller Osceola subspecies, a 
challenge to hunt. Wild hog are 
also plentiful. Note signs of their 
rooting and wallowing along 
roads and trails. For a calendar 
of hunting days, visit www. 
floridaconservation.org/recreation/ 
three_lakes/whentovisit.asp. 
Wear hunter orange while on the 
area trails during hunt days. 

Hikers should pick up a 
Recreation Guide at the entrance 
kiosk and peruse the map of the 
area’s hiking opportunities. A 
pair of popular and scenic, 6- 
mile loop trails emerge from the 
Parker Slough Area. Twenty-four 
miles of the Florida National 


Scenic Trail wind through sun- 
dappled live oak hammocks. 

A 500-foot boardwalk built 
by Florida Trail volunteers offers 
a dry foot path during the rainy 
season. 

The Sunset Ranch Trail 
passes by a viewing blind and 
picnic area set in the deep shade. 
This trail meanders through a 
live oak hammock to an obser- 
vation deck on Lake Marian. 

It continues past an old fenced 
compound, site of an early 1990s 
effort to raise and release the 
nearly extinct whooping cranes. 

Take a short stroll through 
a cool, shaded cabbage palm 
hammock on a spur trail near 
Lake Jackson. It leads to a two- 
story observation tower offering 
sweeping views of the marshes 


bordering the lake. Expect a sea- 
sonal variety of colorful blooming 
aquatic plants and 13 species of 
waterfowl and wading birds. 

Jackson, Kissimmee and 
Marian — the three lakes for 
which the area is named — offer 
excellent fishing opportunities. 
Anglers ply the waters of Lake 
Kissimmee, Florida’s third- 
largest lake, for catches of 
largemouth bass, bluegill, redear 
sunfish and black crappie. Many 
10-plus-pound bass have been 
caught in Lake Jackson, but the 
rules are catch-and-release only 
for largemouth bass. 

Come enjoy your favorite 
outdoor pastime and explore the 
subtle charms of Florida’s dry 
prairie ecosystem, a habitat gem 
at Three Lakes WMA. FW 
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Tenoroc Shooting Range hosts Schwarzkopf Cup 


to benefit Tampa Children’s Home 


The FWC’s Tenoroc Shooting Range in 
Lakeland played host to the 14th annual 
Children’s Home Sporting Clays Classic on 
March 29. 

The annual event is organized by a 
committee of Tampa-area businessmen 
who are conservationists and shooting 
sports enthusiasts - with a strong sense 
of commitment to their community. Many 
of the event's original organizers remain 
steadfastly committed to the Children’s 
Home cause, including the honorary 
event chairman, retired Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf. 

Because of its popularity, the event is 
limited to 400 shooters, whose entry fees 
and donations this year alone generated 
more than $150,000 for the Children’s 
Home - in just a little more than six hours. 

Over the past 14 years, the charity, 
which helps needy children in the Tampa 
Bay area, has received more than $1.5 
million as a result of the annual sporting 
clays shoot. This is the first time the 
charity event has been held at Tenoroc. 

In addition to the FWC, a variety 
of area businesses and individuals 
also support the effort. Businesses 


sponsoring the event included Outback 
Steakhouse, Publix Super Markets 
Charities, Clark Hunt Construction 

Inc., Remington Arms who donated all 
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the ammunition, Bass Pro Shops, Bill 
Jackson’s Shop for Adventure, Casper’s 
Company-McDonald’s and Smith and 
Associates Realtors. 

In addition to the Schwarzkopf Cup, 
the Tenoroc Public Shooting Range has 
hosted a variety of other benefits for 
non-profit charities and other prestigious 
events such as the X-Games, the Range 
Symposium, the International Hunter 
Education Association and many more. 

Tenoroc is not the only public FWC 
range that the Hunter Safety Program 
has in its arsenal. There are FWC 
public shooting ranges in Pace, the 
Apalachicola National Forest, Osceola 
National Forest, Ocala National Forest, 
Cecil Webb-Fred C. Babcock Wildlife 
Management Area in Punta Gorda, and 
in Sebastian. All in all, the FWC’s seven 
public ranges host 150,000 shooters 
annually. 

The Schwartzkopf Cup is expected 
to return to Tenoroc in 2009, FW 


Retired General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, honorary event chairman, 
takes part in the festivities during the 
Children’s Home Sporting Clays Classic. 


Some creatures are amazingly 
adept at coping with changes 
in their environment. This 

was brought home to me after 
Tropical Storm Fay swept 
through much of Florida in late 
August. 

I had been out of town and 
returned home late Sunday night, 
the day after Fay dumped several 
inches of rain on the area. As I 
drove down a paved road towards 
the dirt road that runs in front 
of my house, I looked to see if 
any cars or trucks were parked 
out by the roadside. This is a 
neighborhood warning sign that 
a flood is expected. I breathed a 
sigh of relief when I didn’t see 
any vehicles sitting along that 
stretch of road, and drove on up 
my driveway. 

I awoke Monday morning 
to find most of my three acres 


flooded and the dirt road 
underwater. Fortunately, the 
water didn’t come into the house, 
which sits on a little “sand dune,” 
so I was luckier than many, many 
others affected by this storm. 

I called work to let them 
know I couldn’t come in due to 
flooding and then took a couple of 
digital photographs to e-mail to 
people who have never seen this 
type of flood. 

My neighbors were stuck 
at home as well. As a sheriff's 
deputy said as he boated up to my 
front door, “Nobody expected it to 
come up this fast.” 

A couple of people at work 
wanted to know why I didn’t 
just wade out. There were many 
reasons including chest-high 
water, neighbors’ livestock and 
their refuse, neighborhood septic 
tanks, cottonmouths, unseen 


hazards under the water and 
floating fire ants. 

The last two were illustrated 
during the flood of 2001. My 
next-door neighbor waded out 
his flooded front door in an effort 
to stop a floating ant pile from 
docking against his mobile home 
and then invading its interior. He 
slipped on something underwater 
and broke his ankle. It took 
a couple of hours for a sheriff 
deputy first-responder to get to 
him and then boat him down the 
road to an ambulance waiting on 
dry land. 

Because I was unwilling to 
risk the waters, and because my 
boat, purchased after the earlier 
flood, was underwater in the back 
yard, I ended up spending almost 
a week stranded on a newly- 
created island, surrounded by 
murky water. 
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Above: The view across the flooded road, into a neighbor’s yard and driveway. 
Previous page: Looking down the road in front of the author’s house. 


The first day of the flood 
brought ever-rising water. I 
wandered outside every hour or 
so, checking on the rate of the 
flooding, which was about a foot 
an hour until late afternoon. 

Because I live in a rural 
area, I’m lucky enough to see 
a fair amount of wildlife on a 
regular basis. I love going out 
in the morning and seeing wood 
storks and Canada geese flying 
overhead. Raptors overhead 
worry me a bit because I have 
several toy dogs and I’m afraid an 
eagle or hawk might swoop down 
and try to take a puppy. 

It’s not uncommon to drive 
up in the dark and spotlight 
rabbits in the front yard doing 
what rabbits tend to do. There 
aren't many squirrels because the 
yard, a former cow pasture, has 
only a few trees, mostly pines. 
The front yard is also home to a 
few Mediterranean geckos, while 
green anoles live around back on 
the screened porch. 

Anyway, the first day of the 
flood brought several surprises. 
The first was watching a creature 
swimming from the woods 
towards me and dry land. I could 
tell it was reptilian, but could 


only see the head and a bit of 
neck. I thought it might be a 
snake, but decided to stand my 
ground and find out what it was. 

I knew that cottonmouths tend 

to swim on top of the water, so I 
thought if it was a snake, it would 
probably be a nonvenomous one. 

It turned out to be a land 
tortoise, which swam to the 
edge of the water and then, very 
wearily, dragged itself onto the 
grass. It rested several minutes 
before slowly crawling beneath 
a mass of azaleas. I was glad 
it had managed to get to land, 
because the water bore testament 
to several small creatures that 
had not been so fortunate. I could 
see a couple of dead lizards plus a 
few bugs and worms floating just 
below the surface. 

Floating on the surface were 
several rafts of fire ants. Most 
were more than a foot in size, 
and I could see live ants crawling 
around the top of the mound. I 
watched one ball of ants dock 
against a plant and then begin 
marching down the stalk and 
onto dry ground. I was sorry they 
had the chance to disembark. 

Over the next few days, I had 
several creatures visit the newly- 
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formed lake that had once been 
my yard. I was surprised when I 
saw a small sandpiper strolling 
down what was once my drive- 
way, a good 15-20 miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico. It was searching 
the water and ignored me. 

What I found most 
surprising was the change in 
behavior of a common species, 
the red-shouldered hawk. They 
often fly over the yard and 
occasionally call from one of the 
pines behind the house, but they 
are usually fairly circumspect. 
However, during the flood, one 
pair seemed to declare the front 
yard and lake to be “their” 
territory and would staunchly 
defend it against anything 
daring to move through the area. 

When a small group of cattle 
egrets entered the unflooded part 
of the yard, the hawks swooped 
down on them until they flew 
away. The hawks did the same 
thing to a great egret visiting the 
lake. And when I would go out 
the front door, the hawks would 
swoop within a couple of feet 
of my head and then perch ina 
pine tree and stare at me while I 
monitored the water. 

One time, I saw a couple of 
“lumps” out in the water, and 
when I walked closer to see 
what they were, two hawks 
slowly lifted off and settled on 
a pine branch, glaring at me as 
if to ask, “why did you disturb 
our hunting?” 

Obviously, the new lake and 
remains of the yard provided 
excellent hunting opportunities. 
While I was “bleeding” the water 
pump, I heard a high-pitched 
scream and looked up in time 
to see one of the hawks grab a 
rodent a couple of feet in front 
of me and fly up to the top of a 
telephone pole to devour its meal. 
My presence hadn't inhibited its 
hunt at all. 

About the third day of the 
flood, the mosquito population 
exploded. If I ventured outside, I 
would immediately find a cloud of 


the winged beasties around my 
head and would start swatting 
them willy-nilly. 

That only lasted about a day, 
because huge flotillas of dime- 
sized tadpoles began roaming 
the floodwaters. These groups 
of tadpoles were so large, they 
actually created small wakes in 
the water, and better yet, dined 
on mosquito larvae. 

Then one morning, as 
the waters began to recede, I 
walked out to see the part of the 


driveway above water was black... 


and moving. Thousands upon 
thousands of tiny black froglets 
(or toadlets, I’m not sure which) 
had emerged from the water. And 
the ground writhed as well. It 
was impossible to step anywhere 
in the yard without crushing 
little amphibians. I quickly 
retreated inside since I couldn’t 
stand the thought of accidentally 
killing any of them. 

Their emergence brought 
renewed patrols from the hawks 
and egrets. The huge number of 
little frogs quickly diminished, 
and by the next day, only a few 
remained in sight. 

The water slowly seeped into 
the aquifer, and by Saturday, 


a week after the storm, I was 
able to drive out the back way, 
through the national forest on a 
very rough fire trail. There were 
still many large “puddles” to 
drive through, and I almost got 
stuck a couple of times. On that 
first trip out (to buy fresh and not 
frozen food), I drove up behind a 
wild turkey jogging down the fire 
trail, only a couple of hundred feet 
from a neighborhood. I’m not sure 
which of us was more surprised to 
come across the other. 

I also scattered a huge 
group of little yellow sulphur 
butterflies drinking from a small 
puddle. They spiraled upwards 
and then slowly settled back on 
the branches of some blackberry 
bushes. 

Now, several weeks after the 
flood, the driveway is passable 
and most of the creatures 
have returned to their normal 
territories and behaviors. But a 
flock of wood storks and egrets 
are perched in the pines out 
back, periodically flying down 
to sift through the water that 
still covers the dirt road that ran 
behind my house. I must confess, 
I prefer listening to their cries 


rather than passing car engines.-FW 


Fire ants don’t drown, 
they just raft away 
Fire ants can prove a serious 
problem during and after a flood. 
As waters rise, fire ants leave their 
nests and gather into a “ball” 
which can safely float on top of the 
water. These floating ant balls may 
look like a ribbon, mat or ball and 
can be quite large. The floating 
mass contains the entire colony: 
eggs, larvae, pupae, adults, work- 
ers and queen ants. 

The colony floats until it 
bumps into a solid object, which 
could be floating debris, houses, 
plants, boats or even an unwary 
person or animal. Once the colony 
has “docked,” the ants quickly 
storm aboard. They will cling to any 
structure that offers shelter until 
the water has receded and they 
can re-establish the colony in the 
soil. 

According to experts, ants 
that are “rafting” can inject more 
than twice as much venom as they 
might while living in the soil. If they 
come into contact with skin, they 
will sting. Ants can cling to skin 
even underwater. 
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By Steven LaBree 


I sat on the dock and watched a 
school of snapper fight for scraps 
fallen from the fish deck where 
we had cleaned our catch the 
previous night. My boat, plagued 
by engine trouble, sat at the far 
end of the dock awaiting the 
mechanic. In my mind, I replayed 
some of the hundreds of trips I’d 
taken through the waterway that 
flowed directly off the Atlantic 
and allowed me to dock my boat at 
the doorway of my condominium. 
A sudden interruption in the calm 
water let me know a mighty silver 
king cruised nearby. 

Years before, a fellow by the 
name of Robbie found a strug- 
gling tarpon off the banks of his 
fishing enterprise. A boat prop 
had sliced its face, and its jaw 
hung precariously. Robbie nursed 
the king back to health, and a 
legend was born. 

“Scarface” frequented the 
docks and returned each year. 
Soon, one by one, other tarpon 
began to show up at Robbie’s 
docks. Today, silver kings 
come by the hundreds. It is an 
amazing sight to see all those 
mighty warriors in one place. 

Near the condominiums 
where I live is a rocky point. The 
jagged coral rock sticks into the 
Atlantic like the thumb on your 
hand with your palm facing up. 
If you follow the thumb to the 
base, there is a private beach as 
your hand curves to the main 
finger pointing north called 
the point. Traveling tarpon 
sometimes lose their direction, 
finding themselves traveling this 
cut, and end up at our docks. 

My son Bryan loved to fish 
there because of the silver kings. 


He would catch small ones, 
mostly less than 3 feet. One 
morning, he watched his line 
move and the tip of his rod bend. 
He called for his grandfather, 
then pulled the rod from its 
stand. The line screamed as it 
left the spool, and the fight was 
on. A mighty silver king cleared 
the surface in a fight to escape. 
When the battle ended, Scarface 
lay before him. Bryan released 
the beautiful legend unharmed. 

I bragged about the fish to 
the local guides. 

“You can’t catch tarpon from 
land,” they would tell me. 

I would just smile. 

On this morning, as my 
mind meandered through my 
quiet places and secret fishing 
spots, a dozen children arrived. 
Leading the pack was my son. 

“Dad, can you take all of us 
fishing?” he asked. 

“The motor has a problem,” 
I replied. 

The kids huddled in a circle 
and then asked, “How about you 
take us to the point.” 

Access to the point was 
through an opening in a fence 
at the end of the road. Follow a 
path covered with mangroves 
heading east and then through 
the bushes, and you end up 
on the sharp coral point with 
nothing in your sight but ocean. 
It was one of the unspoiled areas 
of the Florida Keys. 

We grabbed our supplies, 
and one by one, squeezed 
through the hole in the fencing. 
We pushed our way through the 
bush and mangrove trees hiding 
the path and emerged onto rock 
sharp enough to cut any feet not 
covered by shoes. I knew I wasn’t 
going to get much fishing done, 
but that wasn’t my goal. 

I prepared the rods, and the 
boys promptly dropped their rigs 
into the fast-running water. As 
each boy screamed, “I got one,” 

I would unhook their tiny prey 
and toss it back into the sea. I 
rigged my large rod and tossed 


my bait into the water. 

One of the boys presented 
a tiny snapper on the end of his 
line. 

“T can’t get him off. Can you 
help me?” he asked. 

I grabbed a couple of large 
rocks and propped up my fish- 
ing rod. The rig was within my 
sight, and I figured that if some- 
thing hit the line, I could quickly 
grab my rod. 

As I took the fishing rod 
from the boy, I saw the fish had 
swallowed the hook. 

Another boy yelled to the 
others, “Hey! Come here... I see a 
manta ray!” 

All the boys ran to him in 
excitement. Not paying attention 
to what I was doing, my thumb 
came too close to the little snap- 
per’s snapper, and it bit down 
on my thumb. I stood there for a 
moment pondering my options. I 
couldn’t pry open its mouth with 
only one hand. I yelled for the 
boys, but the wind was in my 
face. After what seemed an eter- 
nity, Bryan looked back. He said 
something to the kids, and they 
all came running. Surrounded 
by inquisitive small boys, they 
all asked why the fish had bitten 


me. 
In the middle of the 
inquisition, Tom Jenkins passed 
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through the cut in his tri-hull 
after a morning of fishing with 
his boys. I waved with my fish- 
free hand and turned my back on 
my own rod. 

I looked down at the little 
snapper, and decided since I 
couldn’t do anything with it on 
my thumb and had no way of 
removing it, I had to sacrifice it. 
Once removed, I examined the 
two holes in my thumb. 

Then Bryan screamed, “Dad, 
your rod!” 

I turned to see my Pflueger 
rod 4 feet in the air. I tried to 
grab it, but it landed on the 
rock. I heard a huge splash 
in the water and a dozen boys 
screamed, “Oh my gosh!” I 
grabbed my rod from the rocky 
ground, discovering the line had 
been cut. 

Tom waved from his boat 
with his arms fully extended in 
the air from side to side. I looked 
at Bryan, and shouted over the 
wind, “What the heck was that?” 

He uncovered his face, and 
said, “It had to be 7 feet and 200- 
plus pounds.” 

“What are you talking 
about?” I asked. 

“The fish, Dad. The fish! It 
was the biggest tarpon I have 
ever seen!” FW 
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FWC Update 


Gulf gag and red grouper rule changes proposed 


federal waters will be increased to two 
fish sometime in 2009. 


The FWC on Sept. 18 proposed rule waters that are consistent with the 
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amendments for gag grouper in Gulf of 
Mexico state waters to be consistent 
with anticipated regulations in Gulf 
federal waters. In addition, the FWC is 
proposing to allow Florida recreational 
anglers to harvest more red grouper in 
Gulf state waters. 

A recent stock assessment 
indicated that Gulf gag grouper is 
undergoing overfishing (excessive 
harvesting pressure) and harvest 
levels must be reduced. Interim 
federal regulations to address 
this situation are expected to be 
implemented in January in Gulf waters 
beyond nine nautical miles offshore, 
and the FWC is proposing gag grouper 
rule amendments for state 


federal regulations. 

These rules would establish a 
two-fish per person recreational daily 
bag limit for gag grouper within the 
five-grouper aggregate limit 
in Gulf state waters, 
and prohibit the 
recreational 
harvest of gag 
grouper from 
Gulf state waters 
from Feb. 1 through 
March 31. Currently, recreational 
fishers in the Gulf are allowed to keep 
up to five gag grouper daily, and there is 
no recreational closed season. 

The FWC is also proposing a rule 
amendment that would increase the 
recreational daily bag limit for red 
grouper in Gulf state waters from one 
fish per person to two beginning Jan. 1. 
A recent stock assessment concluded 
that the Gulf red grouper stock 
has recovered enough to al- 
low an increase in harvest 

levels, and it is expected 
that the recreational red 
grouper bag limit in Gulf 


Wild Kingdom’s Jim Fowler urges support of Amendment 4 


Jim Fowler, former host of the televi- 
sion series “Mutual of Omaha's Wild 
Kingdom,” spoke at the FWC meet- 
ing Sept. 17 in support of proposed 
Constitutional Amendment 4. 

During the FWC’s meeting in 
Jacksonville, Fowler represented a 
coalition of about 70 conservation and 
outdoor recreation groups, pushing for 
passage of the amendment that would 
provide incentives for landowners who 
conserve their property for wildlife 
habitat. 

Prior to the meeting, Fowler 
teamed up with the Florida Wildlife 
Federation, the Nature Conservancy, 
Audubon of Florida and the Florida 
Chamber of Commerce at a press 
conference in Tallahassee to draw 


attention to the proposed amendment 
and urge support for it among voters. 

The FWC’s seven-member board of 
Commissioners unanimously passed a 
resolution in June, expressing support 
for the proposed amendment. 

The amendment, to appear on the 
general election ballot in November, 
would encourage landowners to set 
aside land for conservation easements 
or practice proactive conservation to 
benefit all Florida wildlife, including the 
panther and black bear. If 60 percent 
of voters approve the amendment, it 
will become part of the Florida State 
Constitution. 

_ The resolution notes that Florida’s 
population may double to 36 million 
people within the next 50 years. It 
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A final public hearing on these 
proposed rule amendments will 

be held in December in 
Key West. 
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Left: Red grouper are protogynous 
hermaphrodites, meaning they begin 
life as females and then change into 
males. Most females turn into males 
between the ages of 7 and 15. Red 
grouper spawn about 26 times a 

year. They swallow their prey whole by 
opening their mouth, dilating their gill 
covers and rapidly drawing in a current 
of water, inhaling their prey. Above: 
The Gag grouper is also a protogynous 
species. One study showed that 
female gags release 60,000 to 1.7 
million eggs per spawning. Juvenile 
gags are preyed upon by adult gags 
and other large fishes. 
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says development will claim millions 
of acres of wilderness and erode the 
state’s rich legacy of outdoor recre- 
ation if officials fail to address growth 
projections with wise and creative 
solutions. 
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FWC honors heroes and contributors to conservation 


The FWC convened its three-day 
meeting Sept. 17, and the first item 
of business was to honor a couple of 
heroes and others who contribute to 
the agency’s mission. 

Commissioners honored Officer 
Brett Gill with the FWC Division of Law 
Enforcement’s Medal of Valor with 
Lifesaving 
Award for 
rescuing a 
woman from 
a burning 
vehicle. 

FWC Law 
Enforcement 
Director, Col. 
Julie Jones, 
said “(Officer 
Gill’s) actions 
were above 
and beyond the call of duty.” 

In addition, Commissioners 
adopted a resolution applauding 
wildlife biologist Adam Warwick for 
his valor in rescuing a 375-pound 
bear from drowning in the Gulf of 
Mexico after a tranquilizer dart began 
to take effect on the animal. The 
daring rescue occurred June 24. The 
resolution said “...the dedication and 
courageous actions by Adam Warwick 
reflect great 
credit on this 
agency and its 
personnel.” 
Jennifer 
Hobgood, 
Florida 
director of 
the Humane 
Society, also 
presented 
Warwick with 
the Circle of 
Compassion 
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Award to “commend a selfless act of 
compassion.” 

Commissioners presented the 
Hunter Safety Instructor of the Year 
Award to Andy Campbell for his out- 
standing contributions to the Hunter 
Safety Program. Hunter safety instruc- 
tors are volunteers who dedicate their 
time to serve the FWC and public hunt- 
ing safety. 

The 
FWC 
adopted a 
resolution 
expressing 
appreciation 
to the mem- 
bers of the 
agency’s 
Captive 
Wildlife Technical Advisory Group, 
including Bill Armstrong, Eugene 
Bessette, Joe Christman, Dr. Susan 
Clubb, Dr. Leroy Coffman, Ken 
Johnson, Dan Martinelli, Julie Morris, 
Dr. Terri Parrott-Nenezian, Donovan 
Smith, Kathy Stearns, Julie Strauss, 
FWC Capt. John West and FWC Capt. 
Linda Harrison. 

The Coastal Conservation 
Association got a big thank you from 
the Commissioners for donating fish- 
measurement tools to FWC officers 
to ensure compliance with size limits. 
Ted Forsgren, the association's execu- 
tive director, and its state chairman, 
Mark Carter, accepted the honors. 

Commissioners also honored 
Dinah Pulver, a journalist with the 
Daytona Beach News-Journal, for her 
award-winning coverage of environ- 
mental issues over the past 17 years. 


Clockwise from below: Members of 
the FWC’s Captive Wildlife Technical 
Advisory Group; Adam Warwick, 
Officer Brett Gill; Andy Campbell. 
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Quota hunt system 
changes considered 


The FWC discussed changes to the 
quota hunt system at its meeting on 
Sept. 17. The FWC uses the quota 
hunt system to control the number 
of hunters on wildlife management 
areas during high-demand periods. 

After considering several 
options, including a list of proposals 
from a stakeholder working group for 
overhauling the agency’s quota hunt 
system, the Commission asked staff 
to continue analyzing other possible 
options. 

Proposals to alter the way the 
FWC issues the permits and to make 
permits non-transferable among 
hunters drew compelling reactions 
from both sides of the issue. Some 
argued the current system leads to 
abuses; others said the abuses are 
limited to a few individuals and do not 
warrant changes that would make the 
system less user-friendly to ethical 
hunters. Florida is the only state 
that allows transferring quota hunt 
permits. The state does not allow 
the purchase or sale of quota hunt 
permits. 

Commissioners directed FWC staff 
to develop additional options that could 
have more universal support among 
affected hunters, while addressing fair 
and flexible considerations that limit 
potential for abuse. 

“This meeting helped us focus 
on the best way to achieve fair access 
for hunting on wildlife management 
areas,” said Diane Eggeman, director 
of the FWC’s Division of Hunting and 
Game Management. “We look forward 
to bringing back a new proposal in the 
near future for the 2009-10 hunting 
season.” 
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FWC Update 


Four Tallahassee lakes 
now prohibit permanent 
duck blinds 


The FWC passed a new rule Sept. 
17, prohibiting anyone from hunting 
in or near a permanent duck blind 
on four Tallahassee area lakes. 

The lakes are Miccosukee, 
lamonia, Carr and Jackson. 

The rule says no one may 
hunt ducks, geese, mergansers 
or coots within 30 yards of a 
permanent blind or anything that 
violates Florida Statutes prohibiting 
unauthorized construction on state 
lands. It defines a permanent blind 
as anything that provides shelter, 
cover or concealment for a hunter 
but does not include any rooted veg- 
etation. Temporary blinds, used only 
while the hunter is present, also are 
not included. 


The new rule will be in effect 
when the regular waterfowl and 
coot season opens in November. It 
will not be in effect during special 
early duck season (Sept. 20-24) 
or the September Canada goose 
season (Sept. 6-24). 

The FWC took action to ban 
waterfowl hunting from permanent 
blinds on the four lakes as a result 
of continuing conflict between the 
people who build them and claim 
ownership of sovereign state lands 
and others who use the same 
area. In addition, FWC officials say 
constructing the blinds in sovereign 
waters without permits is a violation 
of existing Florida Statutes. 


New rules: It’s illegal to release nonnative species 


An iguana (above) and a boa constrictor (below) were among the many exotic pets 
surrendered by their owners at a Pet Amnesty Day in Miami. Surrendered pets 
were checked by a veterinarian before being adopted by new owners. 


The FWC adopted new rules on Sept. 
17 that will provide options for unper- 
mitted owners of nonnative species if 
they can no longer keep their pet. 

“Release of exotic animals by pet 
owners remains a significant pathway 
for the introduction of nonnative spe- 
cies,” said the FWC’s Scott Hardin. 
“AS a result, the FWC initiated a series 
of pet amnesty events to provide 
an option for owners of exotic pets 
to surrender their unwanted pets to 
responsible agencies or individuals 
instead of illegally releasing them.” 

The FWC requires a captive 
wildlife permit to own many nonna- 
tive species, including Class II and III 
wildlife, venomous reptiles and the 
six species designated as reptiles of 
concern. The new rule allows, at FWC- 
sponsored amnesty events, owners of 
unpermitted fish and wildlife to surren- 
der their animals, and for adopters 
to accept nonnative fish and wildlife 
from unpermitted individuals, without 
penalty. This addition is an exemption 
from the current rule that prohibits 
transfers of wildlife of any kind when 
permits are required. 

The new rule also allows state 
and county animal control agencies 
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to accept unpermitted nonnative 
animals, with the owners allowed to 
surrender those animals to the agen- 
cies without penalty. 

The FWC has sponsored three 
amnesty day events. The next 
Pet Amnesty Day will be at the 
Jacksonville Zoo Nov. 22, and another 
one will be in Miami in early 2009. 

The passage of the new rule will 
help prevent further releases of non- 
native fish and wildlife into Florida’s 
diverse and fragile environment. 
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Size-limit changes proposed for Gulf amberjack and triggerfish 


The FWC on Sept. 18 proposed raising 
the minimum harvest size for greater 
amberjack and gray triggerfish in Gulf 
of Mexico state waters. The FWC is 
proposing these rule changes to be 
consistent with new regulations in Gulf 
federal waters, which extend beyond 
nine nautical miles offshore of Florida. 
Federal fisheries managers 
recently implemented a stock- 
rebuilding 


The FWC passed a rule on Sept. 17 
that sets new limits for the harvest of 
freshwater turtles. 

The new rule limits the harvest 
of native Florida freshwater turtles 
to five per day. However, fishermen 
with a commercial license 
are allowed to harvest 20 
Florida soft-shell turtles per 
day. The new rules have been 
passed to protect freshwater 
turtle populations while the 
FWC develops a long-term 
comprehensive strategy for 
sustainable use of amphibian 
and reptile populations. The 
new rules limit the number 
of turtles that may be taken 
from the wild, not from turtle 
farms or other aquaculture 
facilities. No changes have 
been made to the number 
of turtles people may 
possess; the existing limits 
still apply. Furthermore, rules 
about selling or buying turtles 
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plan for greater amberjack and 

gray triggerfish in Gulf 

federal waters. Greater 

amberjack in the Gulf 

are considered to 

be overfished (low 

stock abundance) 

and undergoing overfishing 

(excessive harvesting pressure), 

and gray triggerfish in the Gulf 

are considered to be undergoing 

overfishing. 

The FWC is proposing rule 

amendments consistent 

with the Gulf federal 
regulations by increasing 
the recreational minimum 


inshore areas off the coast of Florida. 


New limits for freshwater turtle harvests 


also have not changed. 

“With the newly approved rule in 
place protecting freshwater turtles, we 
will continue to develop a long-term 
strategy for the management and 
conservation of Florida’s amphibian and 


Peninsula cooters are fairly large turtles found in the lakes 
and streams of peninsular Florida. They are the state’s most 
common freshwater turtle. 


harvest size for greater amberjack 
from 28 to 30 inches fork length 
and increasing the commercial and 
recreational minimum harvest size for 
gray triggerfish from 12 to 14 inches 
fork length in Gulf state waters. 

A final public hearing on the 
proposed rule amendments will be 
held in December in Key West. 
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Left: The triggerfish gets its name from the spines on its dorsal fins. Its 
mouth is small, but it has strong jaws with specialized teeth used to chisel 
holes in its hard-shelled prey. Above: The greater amberjack often is found in 
water from 16-240 feet deep, along reefs, wrecks and floating debris, and along 


reptile species,” said Bill Turner, an 
FWC amphibian and reptile specialist. 
“We expect to bring the strategy 

for freshwater turtles back to the 
Commission in one year.” 

Increased demand for freshwater 
turtles nationally and 
internationally caused the 
FWC to begin to evaluate 
the management of these 
species to ensure the 
populations aren’t over- 
exploited. Alabama, Michigan, 
Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas recently restricted 
their turtle harvests, which 
may cause turtle harvesters 
from those states to focus on 
Florida, Turner said. 

The new rules are 
interim measures while 
the FWC works diligently 
on a long-term strategy 
for conservation of these 
species. 
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The first sound I heard after 
launching my kayak in Holmes 
Creek was a loud rapping of a 
woodpecker in the floodplain 
forest across the channel. Ivory- 
bill? I paddled closer, seeking 
a glimpse of North America’s 
largest and rarest woodpecker, 
believed to be extinct for more 
than half a century until 
ornithologists reported they 
had recorded an ivory-bill in 
Arkansas’ Big Woods in 2004. 
That sighting was closely 
followed by reports that ivory- 
bills may have survived in the 
Choctawhatchee River Basin of 
the Florida Panhandle, of which 
Holmes Creek is a part. 
Hugging the shore, I spotted 
a large shadowy woodpecker 
flying beneath a cypress canopy. 
I still wasn’t sure of its identity, 
so I paddled downriver in the 
direction of the flying bird. 
Then I heard it — a familiar 
rising laugh-like call. Clearly, 
a common pileated woodpecker, 
North America’s second largest 
woodpecker and native to several 
different habitat types — even my 


Large woodpecker cavities in tall 
cypress trees along Holmes Creek are 
the types of nests favored by ivory- 
billed woodpeckers. Hill and his team 
found numerous woodpecker cavities 
they claim are too large to have been 
made by pileated woodpeckers. 
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back yard. Oh well. I didn’t think 
I'd be that lucky in the first few 
minutes of paddling, but I found 
myself searching the treetops more 
than usual. 

Skeptics insist the ivory-billed 
woodpecker is extinct. That’s 
because a conclusive photo or film 
footage of an ivory-bill hasn’t been 
produced since James Tanner 
explored Louisiana’s Singer Tract 
in the 1930s. A tantalizing grainy 
video came out of the 2005 Arkan- 
sas search, showing what appeared 
to be the distinct ivory-bill un- 
derwing pattern, enough proof to 
prompt the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior to announce that 
the bird had miraculously returned 
from the grave. 

“Tt fills us with hope,” said John 
Fitzpatrick, director of the Cornell 
Lab of Ornithology, in announcing 
the rediscovery in April of 2005. 
“Just maybe, we did not destroy one 
of the most enchanted ecosystems in 
the world.” 

But had the ivory-bill survived 
the widespread destruction of 
the South’s old-growth forested 
wetlands in the early 20th 
century? Since the momentous 
2005 announcement, despite 
thousands of hours of searching 
and the placement of motion- 
detecting remote cameras, no clear 


photos or videos have emerged of 
ivory-billed woodpeckers. 

“The identification of the bird 
filmed in Arkansas in April 2004 
as an ivory-billed woodpecker is 
best regarded as unsafe,” con- 
cluded genetics researcher and 
birdwatcher J. Martin Collinson 
of the University of Aberdeen in 
Scotland in 2007. “The similari- 
ties between the Arkansas bird 
and known pileated woodpeckers 
suggest that it was most likely a 
pileated woodpecker. 

“With no verified reports 
in the U.S. for more than 50 
years, it seemed impossible that 
a crow-sized black, white and 
red bird could have eluded the 
nation’s ornithologists, hunters 
and conservationists in heavily 
populated southeastern U.S. for 
so long.” Collinson went on to say 
he would be happy to be proved 
wrong by one clear photograph. 

Having explored Florida’s 
wetlands since 1968, I’ve always 
thought of the ivory-bill in the 
past tense. That’s because I’ve 
never seen what was once called 
the “Lord God bird” due to its 
power and size, nor had I met 
anyone who claimed to have seen 
one during my lifetime. 

“My grandmother used to 
point out ivory-bill woodpeckers 


to me,” said an 80-year-old friend 
of mine who grew up along North 
Florida’s Apalachicola River. 
“They were huge, with white 
stripes down their back, but I 
haven’t seen any since I was 
about nine years old.” 

In 1949, Audubon bird 
watcher Whitney Eastman led 
a search party into the Chipola 
River bottomlands of Calhoun 
County, the conclusion of a multi- 
year search for surviving ivory- 
bills. To his delight, he found two 
ivory-bills. Later, two more ivory- 
bills were found by the team for a 
total of four birds. 

“It was the greatest thrill 
of my bird-watching life when 
I brought that ivory-bill into 
my glasses,” he said in a 1950 
Florida Wildlife article. 

The then-Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
assisted in negotiations with 
timber companies in establishing 
a 1,300-acre wildlife preserve 
where the ivory-bills were seen, 
but after no additional sightings 
were reported, sanctuary status 
was discontinued in 1952. One 
can only assume that the tract — 
having remained in private 
hands — was eventually logged. 

A handful of other ivory-bill 
sightings by experienced bird 


watchers and ornithologists in 
Florida were reported in the 
1950s and ‘60s, although none of 
these is regarded as definitive. 
Locations included Homosassa 
Springs, the Aucilla River 
bottomlands, Eglin Air Force 
Base and the Green Swamp. In 
the late 1960s, a feather found 
near a tree cavity by ivory- 
bill chasers northwest of Lake 
Okeechobee was identified as an 
ivory-bill’s innermost secondary. 

The 2004 Arkansas claims 
inspired renewed efforts to find 
ivory-bills in other parts of the 
South. Ornithologist Dr. Geoff 
Hill of Auburn University and a 
small team of researchers first 
investigated Alabama’s Pea River, 
following up on a reported sight- 
ing 10 years before. They found 
very little in the way of potential 
ivory-bill habitat. Since the Pea 
River flowed into the larger Choc- 
tawhatchee River, which wound 
its way through a wide floodplain 
to the Gulf of Mexico, they crossed 
into Florida to continue their 
search. The Choctawhatchee was 
little known to ornithologists, Hill 
said, and for some reason, rare 
bird collectors around the turn of 
the last century had avoided the 
river basin. 

Having poor maps of the 
area, the team launched their 
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Ivory-bill in Louisiana’s Singer tract in 
the late 1930s. 


kayaks at a landing as part of 

an initial analysis of potential 
ivory-bill habitat. Within an hour, 
one of Hill’s research assistants, 
Brian Rolek, reported seeing 

an ivory-bill in flight, while Hill 
said he heard the classic “double 
knock” rap normally associated 
with ivory-bills. 

“We really never dreamed 
we'd actually find an ivory-bill,” 
Hill said afterwards. 

During subsequent studies, 
Hill’s team claimed to have 
spotted ivory-bills on 13 other 
occasions. Numerous cavities 
were measured — more than 50 
deemed to be fresh — that Hill 
claims were larger than those 
made by pileated woodpeckers. 
Stripped and scarred trees were 
found, reportedly from ivory- 
bills foraging for beetle larvae by 
prying bark from dead tupelos, 
cypresses and water oaks with 
their strong ivory-colored beaks. 
Plus, hundreds of recordings were 
made of the ivory-bills’ distinct 
kent calls and double knocks. 

Many scientists and 
government officials view the 
Choctawhatchee claims with 
cautious optimism, but regard 
Hill’s evidence as weaker than 
the Arkansas evidence. 

“There is not enough evidence 
to confirm the birds’ presence 
yet,” said FWC Executive 
Director Ken Haddad, “but 
the indications are promising, 
and we will work closely with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Auburn University and 
the Northwest Florida Water 
Management District to see if we 
can confirm the reports.” 

In May of 2008, I attended 
a showing of the documentary 
“The Lord God Bird” at the 
Tallahassee Film Festival. 
Director George Butler 
introduced the film, and Dr. Hill 
was present to answer questions 
about the Choctawhatchee 
research. Dr. Hill claimed, 
unequivocally, that he and his 
team had spotted the “Holy Grail” 
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Ivory-bill nestling perched on the hat 
of guide J.J. Kuhn in Louisiana’s Singer 
tract in the late 1930s. 


of birds on several occasions in 
the Choctawhatchee Basin. He 
seemed like a knowledgeable 
and straightforward fellow, 

a noted professor. And like 
several scientists before him, 

he was staking his professional 
reputation and credibility on the 
frustratingly elusive ivory-billed 
woodpecker. 

Dr. Hill claims that 
ivory-bills hung on in the 
Choctawhatchee Basin because 
it was selectively logged in the 
past, never clear-cut in huge 
swaths. Ivory-bills prefer old- 
growth bottomland forests for 
feeding and nesting, and the 
Choctawhatchee Basin boasts 
one of the largest mature swamp 
forests in the southeastern 
United States. It spans about 60 
square miles and it is relatively 
unpopulated by humans. 

Jerome Jackson, widely 
recognized as the world’s foremost 
living expert on ivory-bills, was 
more optimistic about finding 
ivory-bills in Florida than in 
Arkansas. 

“Arkansas is on the fringe of 
what was known to be the range 
of the ivory-bill,” said the Florida 
Gulf Coast University biology 


professor. “The heart of the ivory- 
bill country is in the Florida 
Panhandle. I would expect them 
to show up there.” 

Dr. Hill’s search area was 
roughly 1 mile wide and 2 miles 
long — 2 square miles — possibly 
smaller than the home range of a 
single ivory-bill pair, so there is 
much more area to be covered. 

“We just need more time and 
a bit of luck to gather definitive 
proof for their existence,” Hill 
said. 

The good news is that most of 
the Choctawhatchee’s floodplain 
is now owned by the Northwest 
Florida Water Management 
District. Logging will be minimal 
or nonexistent. The habitat 
will continue to mature and 
rejuvenate. Still, Hill is fearful. 
A planned four-lane highway 
and a new international airport 
near Panama City will likely be a 
stimulus for more development in 
the region, encroaching upon the 
remaining ivory-bill habitat. 

“T find it ironic that the 
forested wetlands along the 
Choctawhatchee River were 
ignored by ornithologists through 


Have you seen an ivory-bill? 


Ivory-billed woodpeckers are about 
20 inches long and weigh more 

than a pound. Their wingspan is an 
impressive 31 inches. Their size alone 
prompted some early observers to ex- 
claim “Lord God, what a bird!” or “Lord 
God, what a woodpecker!” one reason 
the ivory-bill has been called the “Lord 
God Bird.” The ivory-bill’s markings 
are also captivating. Two white stripes 
extend from its head down the back 
to large white wing patches. The rest 
of its body is a deep black except for a 
red crest on male birds. 

Ivory-bill expert Jerome Jackson 
best describes the unique character- 
istics of the ivory-bill in his book In 
Search of the Ivory-Billed Woodpecker. 
In a museum, he examined two 
stuffed specimens side by side, one a 
pileated and the other an ivory-bill. 

“By itself, the pileated was 
impressive; next to the ivory-bill, it 
was puny. It was not that the body of 


the 20th century, only to be 
‘discovered’ as a major center 

of abundance for southern 
bottomland forest birds, including 
ivory-billed woodpeckers, just 

as civilization pushes into the 
area, rendering it less suitable for 
species that need space and little 
disturbance,” he said. 

During my kayak trip 
on Holmes Creek, I found it 
refreshing that no other people 
were on the water. What I did 
observe was wildlife. Alligators 
slid off sandy banks and turtles 
plopped off logs. Bright-yellow 
prothonotary warblers flitted 
against shadows. Yellow-crowned 
night-herons, ibis, egrets and 
little blue herons sat poised along 
forested shores. 

In the clear water itself, huge 
gar, red-horse suckers, bass and 
bream darted about the deeper 
pools. An otter ducked under an 
embankment. But it was a large 
woodpecker darting across the 
channel that prompted me to look 
up again. It flew from a massive 
cypress tree. Before I could lift up 
my camera and peer through the 
zoom lens, however, it was gone, 


the ivory-bill was so much larger than 
that of the pileated, but rather that the 
bill of the ivory-bill was so much larger 
and so different. Not just lighter in color, 
but heavier, flattened at the tip like a 
carpenter's wood chisel. Its feet also 
seemed bigger and its claws longer 

and more curved, its crest longer and 
more pointed, its tail stiffer and with the 
vanes of feathers uniquely curved inward 
to form somewhat of a trough on the 
underside. | not only wanted to see the 
ivory-bill, | wanted to study its behavior 
and ecology, to understand its adapta- 
tions for existence, to understand and be 
able to do something about its precari- 
ous status.” 

The Cornell Laboratory of 
Ornithology, in conjunction with its 
partners, including the FWC, is the 
clearinghouse for historic and current 
information about possible sightings of 
ivory-billed woodpeckers. Reports will aid 
future search and conservation efforts. 


testament to the difficulty of 
photographing any flying wood- 
pecker, much less an ivory-bill. 

Woodpeckers rarely sit 
still like some wading birds. 
They seem to be on the move 
constantly. If ivory-bills truly 
exist in the Choctawhatchee 
Basin, or elsewhere in the 
Southeast, it may be years before 
a clear photograph or video 
emerges, if at all. The debate 
over their existence will likely 
continue. Many will adhere to the 
adage of astronomer Carl Sagan: 
“Extraordinary claims require 
extraordinary proof.” 

For amateur bird watchers 
such as me, however, a touch of 
mystery and intrigue — and hope — 
will be added to every trip I 
plan along a mature river forest, 
especially in the Choctawhatchee 
Basin. I'll have my camera ready. FW 


Doug Alderson is the author of three 
books and numerous magazine 
articles. He is currently writing 

a book for the University Press of 
Florida about Florida's rare and 
endangered species. To learn more 
about his work, log on to his Web site, 
www.dougalderson.net. 
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To submit a sighting of an 
ivory-billed woodpecker, log on to the 
Cornell Web site, www.birds.cornell. 
edu/ivory/identifying. 
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* Wildlife Watch 


Top to bottom: Manatee; eastern phoebe; opossum. 
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November 


Greater sandhill cranes arrive to winter. 


Northern harriers can be seen gliding low over 
marshes. 


Black bears may be seen along road sides. 
Peak of deer rut in North Florida. 


Cedar waxwings, phoebes, robins and other 
northern songbirds arrive for the winter. 


Florida manatees head south to warm water sites 
as temperatures drop; seasonal manatee speed 
zones change on Florida’s waterways. 


Ornate chorus frogs begin calling. 


Downy, hairy, red-bellied and red-headed 
woodpeckers dine on suet feeders. 


White pelicans begin migrating south to Florida. 
Bald eagles begin their nesting season — look for 
spectacular aerial courtship displays. 

Cypress tree leaves begin turning rust-colored. 
Winter rains, shorter days and cooler 


temperatures present the perfect time for adding 
plants to your yard that provide food for wildlife. 


December 


Opossums breed now through mid-summer. 


Great horned and barred owls are courting; listen 
for their hooting. 

During cold spells, manatees congregate at 
natural springs and industrial warm water sites. 


Bears are still on the move. Watch out for them in 
Lake, Collier, Marion, Highlands, Jefferson, Gulf, 
Volusia and Hernando counties. 

Annual Christmas Bird Count begins mid-month. 
Belted kingfishers appear more common as winter 
migrants join resident populations. 

Right whales appear off Florida’s East Coast, 
north of Sebastian Inlet. 

Snail kites in South Florida begin courtship. 
Goldfinches are plentiful in North Florida. 
Nesting season begins for ospreys in South 
Florida. 


December and January are the best times for 
watching waterfowl on wetlands, lakes and 
prairies. 

In North Florida, bald eagles start hatching at the 
end of the month. 


December 


Now-Jan. 1: American Orchid Society 
Botanical Gardens Holiday Lights. Delray 
Beach; 561-404-2000; www.aos.org. 
Dec.-Jan. Boat Smart Courses. Various 
locations and dates throughout Florida; 
MyFWC.com/boating/safety. 

Dec. 3-4: FWC Commission Meeting. Key 
West; www.MyFWC.com. 

Dec. 4-7: St. Petersburg Boat Show and 
Strictly Sail; T.M. Mahaffey Theater; St. 
Petersburg; www.showmanagement.com. 
Dec. 4-7: The Islamorada Sailfish 
Tournament. Islamorada; 305-852-2102; 
www.islamoradasailfishtournament.com. 
Dec. 5-7: Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing! 
rescheduled from Sept. 19-21. Islamorada; 
954-475-9068; www.ladiesletsgofishing.com. 
Dec. 6: Wildlife photography class. St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge; St. Marks; 
850-925-6121; www.fws.gov. 

Dec. 6: Cane Grinding. Dudley Farm 
Historic State Park; Newberry; 
352-472-1142; www.floridastateparks.org. 
Dec. 6: Trees & Traditions. Heritage 
Village; Largo; 727-582-2123; 
www.floridasbeach.com. 

Dec. 6 & Jan. 31-Feb. 2: FWC Hunter 
Safety Course. Everglades Youth 
Conservation Camp at J.W. Corbett Wildlife 
Management Area; West Palm Beach; 561- 
625-5122; www.MyFWC.com/huntersafety. 
Dec. 7: Indian River Fishing Academy. 
Harry Goode’s Outdoor Shop; Melbourne; 
321-255-5976; www.irfac.com. 

Dec. 9: Wild turkeys in Florida. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

Dec. 11: Black bear workshop for educators. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyF WC.com/Chinsegut. 
Dec. 11: Adaptive coloration/camouflage in 
the sea. Whitney Labs; Marineland; 
904-461-4003; www.whitney.ufl.edu.htm. 
Dec. 12: Chinsegut night walk. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 

Dec. 12-14: Ninth Annual Captain Don 
Gurgiolo Sailfish Classic. Islamorada; 
305-852-9337; www.fla-keys.com. 

Dec. 13: Early Winter Bird and Wildlife 
Tours. St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge; 
St. Marks; 850-925-6121; www.fws.gov/ 
saintmarks. 


Dec. 13: Seminole Hard Rock Winterfest 
Boat Parade. Ft. Lauderdale; 954-767-0686; 
www.winterfestparade.com. 

Dec. 13: Kids Day at the Tree. Delray 
Beach; 561 279-1380, ext. 17; 
www.DowntownDelrayBeach.com. 

Dec. 13: Seminole Hard Rock Winterfest 
Boat Parade. Fort Lauderdale; 
954-767-0686; www.winterfestparade.com. 
Dec. 13: Introductory archery workshop. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/Chinsegut. 
Dec. 13: Christmas Festival of Lights. 
Stephen Foster Folk Culture Center State 
Park; White Springs; 386-397-2733; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

Dec. 13: Key West Lighted Boat Parade. 
Key West; 305-292-3302; www. fla-keys.com. 
Dec. 13 & Jan. 31: STA 5 Bird Watching 
Tour. Clewiston; 863-674-0695; 
www.orgsites.com/fl/hgaudubon. 

Dec. 14: Pompano Beach Holiday Boat 
Parade. Pompano Beach; 954-941-2940; 
www.pompanobeachchamber.com. 

Dec. 19-21: Islamorada Junior Sailfish 
Tournament. Islamorada; 305-852-9337; 
www.fla-keys.com. 

Dec. 26-Jan. 4: Small-game hunt; St. Marks 
National Wildlife Refuge; Wakulla County 
and Panacea; 850-925-6121; 
www.fws.gov/saintmarks. 

Dec. 27: Bird Watching 101. 

Satellite Beach; 321-773-6458; 
www.coastalanglermagazine.com. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 12: Recycle Christmas Tree 
Program. Various locations; 561-243-7138. 


January 


Jan. 3: Florida Keys Seafood Festival. 
Bayview Park; Key West; 305-619-0039; 
fkcfa.org/events.aspx. 

Jan. 3: Wildlife photography class. St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge; St. Marks; 
850-925-6121; www.fws.gov/saintmarks. 
Jan. 10: Reading with Rocky Program. 
Homosassa Springs Wildlife State Park; 
Homosassa Springs; 352-628-5343; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

Jan. 17: STA 5 Bird Watching Tour. 
Clewiston; 863-674-0695; 
www.orgsites.com/fl/hgaudubon. 

Jan. 17: Charlotte County Boat Show. 
Charlotte County Fairgrounds; 

Port Charlotte; 239-656-7083; 
www.fortmyersboatshow.com. 


Calendar 


Jan. 19: Winter Bird and Wildlife Tours. St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge; St. Marks; 
850-925-6121; www.fws.gov/saintmarks. 
Jan. 21-26: Space Coast Birding & Wildlife 
Festival. Brevard Community College; 
Titusville Campus; www.nbbd.com/fly. 

Jan. 24: Bird Walks on Pepper Creek Trail. 
Homosassa Springs Wildlife State Park; 
Homosassa Springs. 352-628-5343; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 

Jan. 24-25 & 30-31: Hoggetowne Medieval 
Faire. Alachua County Fairgrounds; 
Gainesville; 352-393-8536; 
www.gvlculturalaffairs.org. 

Jan. 26: Lu, The Hippo’s Birthday. 
Homosassa Springs Wildlife State Park; 
Homosassa Springs. 352-628-5343; 
www.floridastateparks.org. 


Fishing and hunting seasons 


Oct. 25-Nov. 13: Deer-Dog Training 
Season, N.W. Hunting Zone. 

Oct. 25-Jan. 4: General Gun Season, 
South Hunting Zone. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31: Spotted Seatrout Closed 
Season, South Region. 

Nov. 1-7: Antlerless Deer Season, South 
Hunting Zone. 

Nov. 1-April 14: Red-Snapper Season 
closed, Gulf of Mexico only. 

Nov. 8-Jan. 4: Fall Turkey Season, 
Central and South Hunting Zones. 

Nov. 8-March 1: Quail and Gray Squirrel 
Season, statewide. 

Nov. 8-Jan. 18: General Gun Season, 
Central Hunting Zone. 

Nov. 15-21: Antlerless Deer Season, 
Central Hunting Zone. 

Nov. 21-23: Muzzleloading Gun Season, 
N.W. Hunting Zone. 

Nov. 27-30 and Dec. 13-Feb. 18: General 
Gun Season, N.W. Hunting Zone. 

Nov: 27-30 and Dec. 13-Jan. 18: Fall 
Turkey Season, N.W. Hunting Zone, 
except Holmes County. 

Dec. 1-7: Crossbow Season, N.W. 
Hunting Zone. 

Dec. 1-Feb. 28: Snook Closed Season in 
the Gulf of Mexico, Monroe County and 
Everglades National Park. 

Dec. 1-March 1: Bobcat and Otter 
Season, statewide. 

Dec. 15-Jan. 31: Snook Closed Season in 
the Atlantic. 

Dec. 20-26: Antlerless Deer Season, 
N.W. Hunting Zone. 


For information on hunting and 
fishing seasons, visit MyFWC.com. 
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Fishin’ Follies 


Welcome to Florida bass fishing 
By Andy Sabol ~ Illustration by John Papesca 


We moved to Tampa on Oct. 1, 
1960, and on Nov. 15, I took 
advantage of an invitation 
to do some bass fishing 
on a small, private lake 
near Brooksville. 

Light was just 
breaking when Bob 
and I pushed a little 
wooden rowboat away 
from the dock. Bob 
skillfully sculled it 
down a little canal to the 
lake. The lake was really 
small, not more than 60 or 70 
acres. But, it was a bass heaven. 

On our side of the lake, the shoreline 
was rimmed with grass beds extending 
about 30 yards into the lake. The far side of the 
lake was a cypress tree forest with small hyacinth 
patches sprinkled all over and through the cypress 
trees and knees. 

T had a yellow-and-black Devil’s Horse lure on 
my casting rod, and as we approached the mouth 
of the canal, I flipped it to a little grassy point. 
Perfect. Almost like I had planned it. 

The plug sat for a moment about 6 inches 
from the edge of a grass bed. I was 
just about to give it a twitch when a 
boil about the size of a large washtub 
sucked it down. My rod was almost 
yanked from my hands! Then, the 
fiberglass snapped, right at the rod 
handle. As my rod slid down the line, 

I tried to reel in the line, but it was 
firmly attached to something that was 
not moving. 

Bob eased us over to where my 
line entered the water. I was able to 
reach my broken rod and see my plug 
about 4 feet down in the clear water, 
snagged around some old dock pilings. 

Luckily, I had put my fly-rod in the 
boat, so without missing a beat, I tied 
a frog-backed Hula Popper on. Within 
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two or three minutes it was on its way to a small 
weed patch some 20 feet from us. As it hit the 
water, it was met with a paint-can-sized 
mouth attached to a mass of red gills 
and a very hungry bass. It was the 
re first Florida bass for me... 
ae 8 1/2 pounds, and on a fly rod. 
Bob never fished that day. 
He insisted that since this was 
my first trip since moving to 
Florida, I was to be his guest. I did 
not argue the point too long or too 
hard. I truthfully do not remember 
one cast that ay not receive a strike that 
morning. 
After catching and ee 30 to 40 bass, Bob 
asked if I would like to catch some chain pickerel. 
“Just tie on that little Dare Devil spoon, and 
they will eat it up,” he said. | 
And so I did, and so they did. 
I brought home eight bass that day and 
their total weight was more than 50 pounds. 
I thought to myself, “So this is how Florida 
bass fishing is,’ 
Boy, was I wrong! I have not had a trip like 
that day since. But I do have pictures.... and good 
memories. FW y, 
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According to the 2006 National Survey 
of Fishing, Hunting, and Wildlife- 
Associated Recreation survey, wildlife 
viewing generates hefty revenues for 
the state. 

In 2006, 1.6 million Floridians and 
tourists traveled into and around the 
state to view wildlife. In fact, Florida 
is the No. 1 destination for wildlife 
viewers with almost 750,000 out-of- 
state visitors, 32 percent more then 
California, the second-place state. In 
addition to those traveling to and about 
Florida, there were nearly 3.3 million 
residents participating in wildlife- 
viewing activities at or within a mile 
of their home. The activity cited most 
often by recreators traveling throughout 
Florida was observing wildlife, whereas 
the primary at-home activity was 
feeding wildlife. Overall, 4.2 million 
people participated in some form of 
wildlife viewing in Florida in 2006. 

So what does this mean for the 
economy of Florida? The total retail 


sales from 2006 wildlife viewing in 
Florida was estimated at $3.1 billion 
($2.4 billion by residents and $653.3 
million by nonresidents). Since 2001, 
expenditures in Florida for wildlife 
viewing have almost doubled ($1.575 
billion in 2001). These numbers show 
a reversal from the previous five-year 
period in which expenditures had 
decreased slightly ($1.677 billion in 
1996). These 2006 expenditures 


Summary of the 
2006 Economic Impacts of Wildlife Viewing in Florida 


Wildlife viewing means big business for Florida 


support a total economic effect to the 
Florida economy of $5.248 billion. 

For a full report on the 2006 
economic benefits of wildlife-viewing 
recreation in Florida, log on to 
floridabirdingtrail.com/wv_economics_ 
report.pdf or contact the FWC’s Office of 
Recreation Services at 850-922-0664. FW 


Above: A male cardinal visits a unique 
bird feeder. 
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Where is the largest conservation 
aw enforcement 


Photo: Tim Donovan 


7 Ais ‘more than 700 law enforcement officers and author- 

ity everywhere in the state, on land and water and up to 
200 miles offshore, the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conser- 
vation Commission is a force to be reckoned with. Though 
our primary role is protecting fish and wildlife, we also 
help in lots of other ways — including search-and-rescues 
and enhancing the security of Florida’s waterways. 

It’s a different kind of job. If you want to help protect 

Florida’s natural resources and people — become an FWC 


law enforcement officer. 
Call (866) FWC-HIRE (392-4473). 
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Division of Law Enforcement 
MyFWC.com 


Program activities and employment practices of the Commission shall be non-discriminatory. No person may be excluded from participation, admission, access, or denied the benefit of any 
program or employment on grounds of race, age, color, sex, religion, national origin, political opinions, marital status or disability 


